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THE PAPER SHORTAGE.—We trust that readers 
of the “‘ Spectator”’ will give definite orders to their 
newsagents for a copy of the “‘ Spectator” to be 
reserved for them each week till countermanded. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
iateeeesaneememet 
NHE nation enters upon the New Year with good omens and in 
much better spirits than were observable a few weeks ago. 
We have remarked before now that the rise and fall of national 
confidence bears very little relation to events. The rising and 
falling is rather like that recorded on the temperature-chart of an 
intermittent fever. There is no visible cause why the temperature 
should suffer regular alternations, but so it is; and so it is with the 
British nation during a war. This curious fact has its consoling 
aspect, because it means that any appearance of hesitation or mis- 
giving is much more accidental than real. We know that the 
nation is in a natural and legitimate sense war-weary—nothing else 
could be expected after three and a half years of unexampled effort 
—but the symptoms of physical weariness indicate not the remotest 
intention of calling off the fight. The splendid fact about the 
armies in the field is that, though there is probably not a man who 
does not want peace, there is hardly one who would not far rather 
continue the struggle than make peace on the terms which Germany 
at present proposes. 


The enemy made a powerful attack on our Cambrai salient last 
Sunday. He advanced on a front of two miles against Welsh 
Ridge, and effected a lodgment on our right and our left. In the 
course of the day he was expelled by our counter-attacks from most 
of the trenches which he had taken. He tried again on Monday, 
on a front of three-quarters of a mile, and, by using liquid fire, 
forced his way into one trench near La Vacquerie. He was, how- 
ever, driven out at once by a counter-attack, and the position was 
restored. Welsh Ridge is tactically valuable as high and dry ground 
overlooking the swampy plain along the Schelde Canal where the 
enemy is now entrenched. In front of Cambrai, as along the rest 
of our line, we now look down on the enemy as he used to look 
down on us, and it is clear from the action on Welsh Ridge that we 
are fully capable of maintaining this great advantage through 
the winter. 








The Turks, with German support, on Thursday week made a 
resolute attempt to retake Jerusalem. One Turkish corps attacked 
from the north along the Nablus road, while another corps attacked 
from the direction of Jericho. The London Territorials holding 
the hills north of the city withstood for many hours repeated 
Turkish assaults, and finally routed the enemy with a bayonet 
charge. General Allenby profited by the confusion to deliver a 
brilliant counter-attack on the Turkish right flank, and drove back 
the enemy for two and a half miles over very difficult country. On 
Friday week he ordered a general advance along the Nablus road. 
By Sunday last his troops had occupied Bethel, twelve miles north 
of Jerusalem, as well as the chief hill-positions on either side of the 
road. Seven hundred and fifty prisoners were taken by Saturday 
last, and a thousand Turkish dead were counted. The Turkish 
attack not only failed completely, but enabled us to advance 
northward more rapidly than if the Turks had remained on the 
defensive. Jerusalem is now so far behmd our advanced posts 
that it is free from the sound of gunfire. 
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Jo in Turkey 18 | It was one of those lightning-strokes on a limited objective by 


| which the French have recovered their Verdun positions, and its 
19 | effect was to fill a very critical gap in the Allied lines north of Venice. 
The French captured forty-four officers and 1,348 men, with seven 





Our French Allies, whose lines in France have been comparatively 
undisturbed during the week, have given the Austrians in Italy 
the first taste of their quality. Last Sunday, after a furious 
bombardment, the French stormed and captured Monte Tomba, 


| between Monte Grappa on the west and the Piave on the east, 


which the Italians lost on November 2Ist after five days’ resistance. 


guns and much material. On Monday the Italians scored a success 
on the Lower Piave, compelling the Austrians to retire from the 
bridgehead at Zenson which they occupied on November 12th. 
The western bank of the river as far as the hills is thus freed from 
the enemy, except in the flooded delta. On Boxing Day the enemy 
airmen made two raids on Treviso, as the result of which they lost 
eleven machines, Since then they have deliberately bombed 
Padua and other open cities full of famous monuments and art 
treasures. The Pope, we are glad to say, has protested against 
these outrages, 


It was announced last Saturday that three of our destroyers 
were mined or torpedoed in a fog off the Dutch coast on the night 
of December 22nd. Thirteen officers and one hundred and eighty 
men were lost in this unfortunate affair, concerning which no 
particulars are given. As long as the enemy is permitted to use 
Zeebrugge as a submarine base, we must be prepared for similar 
losses, 


Our losses of merchantmen by enemy mine or torpedo last week 
were heavier than they have been for some time past. We lost 
sixteen large vessels over 1,609 tons and three small vessels, as 
against twelve large vessels and one small vessel in the previous 
week. Five ships escaped from their enemies. We lost in December 
fourteen large ships a week on the average, whereas in November 
we lost ten, in October thirteen, and in September ten weekly. 
The figures show that the submarine menace, though mastered to 
some extent, is still extremely serious, and that the facile optimism 
which makes light of the danger is unwarranted and mischievous. 
The need for more new ships and for more economy in the use of 
food was never so great as it is now. 


Mr. Daniels, the Secretary of the American Navy, has revealed 
in his Annual Report, summarized in Wednesday’s Times, some of 
the immense activities of his Department, which, it is common 
knowledge, has already yielded great assistance to the Allied 
Fleets, The American Navy is now being expanded on a pro- 
gramme which will cost £400,000,000. It employs three hundred 
thousand men, and has already put seven hundred and forty-five 
ships in commission. Young Americans are so eager to enlist that 
the Navy has been able to pick and choose, limiting its enlistments 
to a thousand men a week. In co-operation with the Aircraft 
Board, composed in equal parts of sailors, soldiers, and civilians, 
the Navy is developing its air service on a very large scale. The 
American naval commanders, Admiral Mayo and Vice-Admiral 
Sims, have been given the full benefit of all the information acquired 
by our Admiralty, and the Allied and American Navies are now 
co-operating very closely. The Americans were always good 
sailors, and their help at sea will be invaluable to the common 
cause, 


The Prime Minister issued a New Year message to the nation, 
asking all civilians to do their utmost for the cause, just as our men 
are doing their utmost on the sea or on the battlefield. ‘“ No 
sacrifice that we who stay at home are ca!led upon to make can 
equal or faintly approach what is daily and hourly demanded of 
them.” We can all help by working hard, by spending little, and 
by lending all we can spare to the State. The civilian’s firing-line 
‘* is the works or the office in which you do your bit; the shop or 
the kitchen in which you spend or save ; the bank or the post-office 
in which you buy your bonds.” We trust that the grumblers will 
take Mr. Licyd George’s reminder to heart. The inconveniences 
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that any civilians have to endure at home are trivial compared to 
the hardships which our soldiers and sailors face cheerily every day. 


The Speaker, departing with. good ‘reason from -his customary 
reserve, addressed a National» WarAims meeting at Carlisle last Satur- 
day. Theaim of thiswar, hesaid with. Aristotle, was peace, Events 
had fully justified us in going to war in August, 1914. We sought 
justice and security then, and we had still to attain those supreme 
objects. We had no evidence to show that the enemy were ready 
for a peace which would do justice to Belgium and the other ravaged 
countries, or which would give us security for the future. “No 
annexations and no indemnities”” was an ambiguous phrase; we 
could never agree to a peace which freed Germany from the obli- 
gation to repair the damage which she had done. The Speaker 
described Mr. Wilson’s proposal for a League of Nations as a fine 
idea but Utopian, though he did not say that it was impossible. 
There could not be “ mailed fists” and “shining swords” in a 
League of Nations. 


M. Pichon, the Foreign Minister in M. Clemenceau’s Cabinet, 
told the French Chamber on Thursday week that he could not 
recognize the Petrograd Anarchists as a Russian Government. 
They had negotiated with the enemy, before consulting the Allies, 
and they had plunged Russia into civil war. France would keep in 
touch with the healthy elements in Russia, and would trust to 
the good sense of the Russian people to restore the old alliance, 
France would persevere in maintaining her engagements with 
Rumania, despite the armistice which Rumania was forced to 
conclude. The French war aims, only to be obtained by victory, 
were “the deliverance of territory, the restitution of territoriés 
torn away by force, and consequently of Alsace-Lorraine to France, 
just reparation and damages, no idea of the enslavement of foreign 
populations, and the guarantee of a lasting peace by general agree- 
ments.” France was also fighting to free Belgium, Serbia, Poland, 
and the oppressed nationalities in Turkey. But Alsace-Lorraine 
was a symbol of right. Only if the provinces were restored could 
there be a lasting peace. The Chamber, by 411 votes to 99, 
approved of M. Pichon’s stirring speech. 


M. Clemenceau on Friday week told the French Chamber that 
not only must the 1919 class of conscripts, who will be nineteen 
this year, be prepared for active service, but two classes of old 
conscripts who had been released must be called back to the colours 
for a few weeks at least. He said also that the 1,200,000 mobilized 
men who were employed behind the lines might also have to go 
to the front. The late Ministry under M. Painlevé showed hesi- 
tation in regard to the older conscripts. M. Clemenceau faced the 
question firmly, and had his reward in the almost unanimous 
approval of the Chamber. There is no doubt as to the deter- 
mination of our French Allies to wage the war with all their might. 
The British people, we are convinced, are equally resolute despite 
all the idle talk of a small, timorous, and half-hearted minority. 


The enemy’s reply to the Russian Anarchists’ peace proposals 
was made by Count Czernin at Brest-Litovsk on Christmas Day. 
He said that the Central Powers were in favour of “ an immediate 
general peace without forcible acquisitions of territory and without 
war indemnities,”” but the condition precedent must be the accept- 
ance of such a peace by all the belligerents. “It would not do 
for the Powers of the Quadruple Alliance negotiating with Russia 
one-sidedly to tie themselves to these conditions without a guarantee 
that Russia’s Allies will recognize and will carry out these con- 
ditions honestly and without reserve also as regards the Quadruple 
Alliance.” This guarantee, of course, is not forthcoming, as the 
enemy knows, so that his offers to Russia are hypothetical and 
illusory. 


Count Czernin went on to say that, subject always to the governing 
condition of an Allied surrender to the German formula, the enemy 
did not mean “to appropriate forcibly” the occupied territories, 
or to “rob of their independence” the little nations that have 
been temporarily overwhelmed. As for the small nationalities within 
States, like the Czechs or Southern Slavs, each State must be left 
to deal with them. The enemy recognized the right of minorities 
or the right of peoples to self-determination “ so far as it is practically 
realizable.” The enemy agreed, readily enough, that there should 
be no indemnities even for war damage. Germany would in no 
case agree to surrender her lost colonies. The Anarchist delegates 
then asked for a delay of ten days in the general negotiations, 
so that the Allied peoples might have an opportunity of studying 
the rival proposals. They protested against the enemy’s refusal 
to do anything for the small nationalities in their own territories. 





The Anarchist and enemy delegates then proceeded to discuss 
various matters which would have to be settled in the event of a 
general -peace. As for the occupied territories, the Anarchists 
proposed that the Russians should evacuate Galicia, Turkey, and 
Persia, and that the enemy should evacuate Poland, Lithuania, 
and Courland, the peoples.of which should be allowed to decide 
freely whether they would join Russia, Germany, or Austria, or 
become independent. The enemy replied with a proposal that 
revealed his true aims. Germany should evacuate Russian 
territory only when peace had been made and the Russian armies 
had been demobilized. Further, Russia must recognize that 
Poland, Lithuania, Courland, and portions of Esthonia and Livonia 
had already decided for “full State independence and separation 
from the Russian Empire.” The German offer to evacuate Russian 
territory would, therefore, not apply to these provinces. The 
Anarchists protested that the will of the people could only be 
expressed by a free vote taken in the absence of foreign troops, 
but they accepted the German offer of a Special Commission to 
fix the conditions-for a Referendum. 


The German Government has shown its real opinion of the 
Russian Anarchist peace movement by making wholesale arrests 
among the leaders of the Independent Socialists, the only Germans 
who have any sympathy with Lenin and Trotsky. The enemy 
delegations visiting Petrograd to discuss the treatment of prisoners 
were told by the Anarchists that these arrests would prevent 
Russia from negotiating with confidence for peace. The Russians 
declined, meanwhile, to resume trade with Germany. 


The scarcely veiled hypocrisy of the German peace terms has 
proved too much even for the Petrograd Anarchists to swallow, 
Trotsky on Wednesday told his followers that if Germany did not 
“loyally consent to the free disposal of the Polish and Lettish 
nations ” it would be necessary to fight for the Russian Revolution. 
The Workmen’s Council passed a resolution declaring that the 
enemy was trying to distort the idea of ‘‘ No annexations and no 
indemnities” in the sense of his old annexationist policy. The 
Council declared its resolve to “defend the right of Poland, 
Lithuania, and Courland to dispose of their own destiny,” and 
appealed to the enemy peoples not to permit their Governments 
to make war on Revolutionary Russia for the subjection of Poland 
and the Baltic Provinces. The resolution attests their honesty, 
if not their wisdom. Their fantastic belief in the enemy’s sincerity 
has been speedily dissipated. 


In Russia the Anarchists have seized all the private banks. The 
bank officials have gone on strike, and trade will presumably come 
to a standstill for want of money. The elections for the Corstituent 
Assembly are still far from complete, but the Anarchists elected 
remain in a minority. Fighting continues in the South and South- 
East of Russia, between the Anarchists and the Cossacks. The 
Ukraine has asserted its independence of Petrograd so far as to send 
a separate delegation to the Peace Conference at Brest-Litovsk. A 
curious episode has occurred at Harbin, in Manchuria, where 
Chinese troops intervened to save the city from being looted by 
Russian Anarchist troops. The Chinese, after a brief fight, disarmed 
the Anarchists and sent them over the Siberian border. Thus 
patient China has turned the tables on the Russians, who occupied 
Manchuria with seant ceremony twenty years ago, 


A Special Conference of the British Labour Movement, held at 
Westminster on Friday week, accepted the Memorandum on War 
Aims drawn up by the Parliamentary Committee of the Trade 
Union Congress and the Executive Committee of the Labour Party. 
The Conference, which was said to represent 3,400,000 votes, rejected 
by a majority of two to one a motion for delay, and rejected by 
343 to 12 Mr. Havelock Wilson’s vigorous protest against the 
Memorandum, which he described as “‘the most contradictory 
document ever presented to a Trade Union Congress.” Mr. Hen- 
derson summarized the proposals as requiring a speedy settlement 
“founded on the principles of democracy and security,” and as 
excluding either annexationist or Imperialist designs ’’ for territorial 
adjustment or an economic war after the war against the German 
people. “ We all of us,” he said, “ recognize that the evil effects of 
Germany’s policy of aggressive militarism and world domination 
must be destroyed.” So long as the Labour Party holds to that 
view, the essential unity of the nation will be preserved. 


Mr. Henderson went on to criticize the Allied diplomacy for having 
allowed Russia to collapse, when Labour delegates at Stockholm 
might perhaps have talked her into sanity. He suggested that the 
Allies should have tried to detach Austria and Turkey from Germany 
by fair words. “Did we prefer to take Jerusalem by force?” 
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Labour wanted the Allies to make it clear that the struggle was 
continuing only for principles and ideals and not for conquest. 
“ Labour asks for the opportunity of ascertaining how far Germany 
is prepared to accept Labour’s peace proposals,” However, Mr. 
Henderson also said that “‘ Labour insists on Germany recognizing 
that with regard to Belgium, Serbia, Rumania, and the whole of 
the Allies there is an irreducible minimum which she must be pre- 
pared to accept.” That is to say, Labour is entirely sound on the 
war, for Germany will never accept those terms until she is beaten 
in the field. 


Mr. Henderson’s suspicions might have been set at rest by the 
Prime Minister’s letter, which was read at the opening of the 
Conference. Mr. Lloyd George pointed out that a statement on 
war aims must be made by the Allies as a whole. He recalled his 
own recent speech on British war aims, and declared that we were 
still fighting for the ideals on behalf of which we entered the war— 
namely, to free the world once and for all from “ the intolerable 
menace of a militaristic civilization.” Mr. Lloyd George agreed 
that every worker and every fighter should feel sure that he 
was really helping to free the world from autocracy. “I was 
never more convinced than I am to-day,” he concluded, “ not 
only that the purposes for which the Allies are continuing the 
war are not Imperialistic or vindictive, but that their achievement 
is essential to the future freedom and peace of mankind.” 


The Labour Conference last Saturday considered the food problem, 
and demanded compulsory rationing so as to assure to each 
person, rich or poor, his fair share of the available foodstuffs. The 
resolutions adopted contained the plan which Lord Rhondda 
was already endeavouring to carry out through the Local 
Committees, though the Conference desired to extend the scheme 
at once to many necessary articles of food. Mr. Clynes, the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry of Food, told the delegates 
that the Ministry was doing already what they asked it to do, 
and went on to explain its policy. He reminded the Conference 
that a well-known Labour leader, Mr. Smillie, had been offered 
the post of Food Controller but had refused it, and that it was 
easier to criticize than to administer. 








Lord Rhondda published in Tuesday’s papers his model scheme 
of food distribution which the local Food Control Committees may 
adopt, so that each family may have a fair share of the available 
supplies of butter or margarine and tea. The scheme is, in effect, 
an extension of the sugar distribution scheme to other foodstuffs. 
Each customer should be registered with one retailer, who should 
divide his stock among his customers. The supplies of butter or 
tea in a district should be divided among the retailers in proportion 
to the numbers of their customers. The weekly allowance of 
butter or margarine should not exceed four ounces per head, and 
the allowance of tea an ounce and a half per head. The weekly 
allowance of sugar has been fixed at half-a-pound per head. Other 
foodstuffs may be distributed on similar lines, if the need should 
arise. The Local Committees should be able to carry out this 
simple plan of rationing far better than any Department. 


Sir F. E. Smith, the Attorney-General, who is visiting America, 
is reported in his first interview to have criticized our Censorship 
very severely, while at the same time disclaiming any such intention. 
“The moral of a nation at home is quite as vital to be maintained 
as the moral of an army at the front, and to my mind the moral of 
those at home may best be kept at a high point by complete news 
of their armies.” The Attorney-General said also that “if the 
enemy knew what units were involved in a battle, people at home 
should know.” As he was the first head of the Press Bureau, 
Sir F. E. Smith should know something about the Censorship. It 
is worth while to point out that Sir Ian Hamilton, in the Intro- 
duction to his reprinted despatches from Gallipoli, makes precisely 
the same complaint that military news has been needlessly withheld 
from the public. Full accounts of the good work of our armies 
and of the Navy would be the best form of propaganda that we 
could employ to maintain public confidence at home and to reassure 
our Allies and the neutrals. 


The New Year Honours List was very long, including four new 
Peers, six Privy Councillors, twenty Baronets, and fifty-one Knights. 
Lord Furness was made a Viscount. Sir F. Cawley, Sir J. B. 
Lonsdale, Mr. Almeric Paget, and Sir James Woodhouse were 
raised to the Peerage. Lord Hugh Cecil and the South Wales 
Miners’ secretary, Mr. T. Richards, were made Privy Councillors. 
The Attorney-General was among the new Baronets. Mr. Anthony 
Hope Hawkins, Professor Hadow, Dr. Scott Keltie, Mr. Lutyens, 
Mr. David Murray, and Mr. Leslie Ward gave some distinction to 
the long list of civilians knighted. At the head of the Army Honours 





List appeared the name of General Plumer with the well-earned 
suffix of G.C.B. Seven of the commanders of the Dominions 
forces were included among the new K.C.B.’s, in the military 
division of the Order, with three naval officers and seventeen British 
Army officers, including General Milne, who commands the British 
Army at Salonika, General Trenchard, of the Flying Corps, and 
Lord Cavan. The sailors and soldiers have earned their honours, 
but it is difficult to regard without impatience the crowd of 
civilians who are rewarded just now for various reasons. The 
public has learned through an official blunder that Mr. Galsworthy 
refused a knighthood. 





Sir Alfred Mond, of the Office of Works, has commandeered 
part of the British Museum for the use of the Air Board. Tha 
collections are to be removed to make room for Lord Rothermere’s 
clerks and girl typewriters, for whom the Hotel Cecil is not large 
enough. If there were-no other large building in London that had 
not yet been occupied by a new Government Department we should 
have nothing to say. But it is well known that there are many 
hotels, mansions, clubs, and office buildings still in private hands, 
and that one of the largest of these stands next door to the Air 
Board’s present home. In these circumstances the decision to use 
the British Museum as a Government office can only be described 
as an outrage, and we are not surprised to find plain citizens like 
Mr. Kennedy Jones joining the Trustees, the Director of the National 
Gallery, and scholars of the type of Sir John Sandys in a chorus 
of indignant protest. If the Office of Works and the Air Board 
were wiped out by air-bombs to-morrow, they could be replaced 
at once. But the world-famous British Museum collections are 
irreplaceable, and posterity will adjudge us to have been as bar- 
barous as the Caliph Omar, who is said to have burned the library 
of Alexandria, if we wilfully and needlessly expose our greatest 
national treasures to the risk of destruction. 


The Rural League, of which that arch-veteran and expert agricul- 
turist Mr. Jesse Collings is President, has sent us a loaf partly 
made of potatoes ‘for review.” We are so enchanted with the 
loaf, both to look at and to eat, that we wish to call attention to 
the subject. It is indeed of the utmost importance. The fact 
that potatoes can be used successfully in bread-making is of course 
well known, but the use of them in this way is nevertheless so little 
practised that we desire to pass on to our readers the explicit 
instructions issued by the Rural League. The importance of 
the recipe consists in this, that it produces from every sack of 
flour (280 1b.) 120 four-pound loaves, as against 95 four-pound 
loaves yielded by ordinary baking from a sack of flour The cost 
of the Rural League loaf works out at about sixpence. Compare 
this price with the cost of the subsidized loaf now being sold in 
the shops at ninepence. Bear in mind also that the ninepenny loaf, 
if it were not subsidized by the Government at a cost of many 
millions to the nation, would be about a shilling. 


We can guarantee that the loaf we have tasted is better than the 
ordinary bread we have lately been eating; and it was made by 
a working man, not a professional baker, and baked in an ordinary 
cooking range in a country cottage. It is said that the Rural 
League loaf keeps longer and in better condition than the ordinary 
bread. Here is the recipe. Take 2 oz. of yeast, 2 lb. of potatoes, 
2 quarts of water, and 4 lb. of flour. Dissolve the yeast in a little 
of the water. Boil, peel, and mash the potatoes, and then make 
all the ingredients into what is called a “sponge”; that is to 
say, a thick batter. Thoroughly mix this sponge by hand. Now 
put it in a warm place, such as before the fire or in a very slightly 
heated oven, covering it with a cloth. Leave it until it rises, and 
when it “drops” add 30z. of powdered salt, which should be 
thoroughly dissolved, and a further 5} 1b. of flour. 


Mix the whole into a dough. Then let it rise for about three- 
quarters of an hour in a warm place, covered as before. Next cut 
it up into loaves of the desired weight. Mould these on a board. 
Leave them for about half-an-hour to rise. Then put them into 
shapes or tins, and about a quarter of an hour later they can be 
placed in the oven, which should be a “ quick” oven. The bread 
takes about thirty to thirty-five minutes to bake in one-pound 
loaves, and about fifty minutes to bake in two-pound loaves. 
Imagine how much the Food Controller might be helped in his task 
if people throughout the country would take to baking bread 
according to this recipe! The saving would be enormous. And 
there would be a new incentive to grow a bumper potato crop in the 
coming season. The potato would appear in what would be an 
entirely new light to most people as a kind of potential bread. 








Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent. April 5, 1917. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CONSCRIPTION OF CAPITAL. 


a Conscription of Capital is the subject of more con- 
fused thinking than any other at present before the 
public. We shall only deal very shortly with the first cause 
of confusion—that which arises from the suggestion that, 
Labour having been conscripted, Wealth should be conscripted 
also. The analogy is so fallacious that the arguments based 
upon it will soon disappear of themselves. The famous 
attempt to co-ordinate a pound of butter with five o’clock 
is less barren of results. If hand-labour has been con- 
scripted, so has brain-labour, and so also has the man who 
lives on his earnings or the earnings of former generations. Let 
us take as a specific case the fandly group of some agricultural 
labourer and the family group of the late Prime Minister, 
Mr. Asquith—a person who, though he we 4 not be accounted 
a rich man by millionaires, will certainly be regarded as 
belonging to the wealthy classes by the advocates of the 
Conscription of Capital. Every male member of Mr. Asquith’s 
family is serving, or has served, the State in arms. One son 
died at his post and two have been wounded. We do not 
for a moment suggest that the sacrifice due to Conscription 
here (as a matter of fact none of the service recorded happens 
to have been compulsory) is greater than that of the agricul- 
tural labourer’s family group. Every one must admit, 
however, that it is just as great. The notion that the rich 
must have their money conscripted because they have escaped 
from the personal sacrifices made by Labour will not hold 
water for an instant. One of the great advantages of Com- 
pulsory Service is that it puts the rich man and the poor 
man on a complete equality, and does not enable the rich 
man to escape service through his riches. It is equally 
absurd to suggest that Capital has not been already con- 
scripted and will not have to endure still further levies. Even 
in Ireland, where men escape Compulsory Service because, 
as one of them said, “ compulsory soldiering isn’t fair when 
there is a war on,” the man rich enough to pay Super Tax 
contributes hal his Income to the Treasury. In a word, a 
sufficient answer to the question, ‘““ Why is not Conscription 
applied to Wealth ?” is that it has been applied already. 
We do not, however, wish to rely upon any of these con- 
siderations to meet the demand put forward by the Leader of 
the Labour Party in the Commons on the day of tlie adjourn- 
ment of Parliament. Our aim is a much more practical one. 
It is to ask the Labour Leaders, and Trade Unionists generally, 
to get a little closer to the whole subject, and to think it out 
to the bottom. If they do this, we feel sure that they will 
find that in advocating the Conscription of Capital they are 
building upon a foundation of paradox, and that nothing 
fruitful can come of their proposals. The first thing to do in 
this process of thinking the matter out is to dig down to the 
fundamental principle of taxation—a fundamental principle 
usually ignored by our fiscal experts, and yet one which cannot 
be neglected without disaster. It is this. We talk loosely of 
taxing land, or taxing stocks, or taxing this or that commodity, 
or of taxing Capital generally, but as a matter of fact none of 
these inanimate or abstract things can pay taxes. It takes a 
man to pay a tax—a hungering, thirsting man with a breeches- 
pocket into which he can put his hand, or a cheque-book in 
which he can draw a cheque. No doubt the amount that the 
said man can be compelled to pay in taxation may be infinitely 
varied. You may measure the amount you are going to make 
him ney by all sorts of standards—by the number of motor- 
cars he possesses; by the number of thoroughbreds in his 
stables ; by the number of acres he owns; by the number of 
Raphaels, Turners, diamonds, pieces of Louis XVI. furniture, 
or other non-income-producing valuables of which he is pos- 
sessed. Finally, you may estimate the amount that the State 
is going to take from him by the total amount of his possessions. 
But it 1s essential to remember, when you are doing this, that it 
is the man, not the thing, whom you are taxing; and further, 
that, if you take oo 4 from him the whole of the Wealth he 
possesses, you can only do it once. Next time you come to 
estimate his taxable capacity, it will be nil. But no doubt it 
will be said by the advocates of the Conscription of Capital 
that they do not intend to be met by a reductio ad absurdum. 
The fact remains that there are plenty of countries in which 
men are made to pay an annual tax which is calculated on the 
total Wealth which they ess ; or, as we should put it, the 


amount asked from them by the State in each year is measured 
by reference to the total amount of their worldly possessions. 
Admitted, The thing is done in many American S'ates, and is 
done here on the death of each individual. The persoas to whom 





the deceased’s Wealth goes are compelled to pay contributions 
to the State, which are measured by the amount of money they 
receive, and also by their degree of relationship or want of rela- 
tionship to the dead man. We admit, further, that in the abstract 
what can be done at intervals can be done, if the State so 
enacts, every year. Our point is that the State has hitherto 
refused to adopt the annual taxation of Capital, for good and 
sufficient reasons, and if it is wise it will continue to refuse such 
taxation on grounds of fiscal expediency. It is not by accident 
that British Chancellors of the Exchequer have preferred to 
tax Income, rather than what is called Capital. In the last 
resort, their reason for doing so is a very simple one. Income 
values itself. Capital does not, and therefore you have to guess 
at its value. To put it in another way, it is always possible, 
granted that you can defeat perjury and other forms of dis- 
honesty, to find out what is a man’s Income, to know what he 
has received, what has been paid to his banking account, within 
a year. He has got it, or has had it, in his hand, and you can 
settle his contribution to the State in any way you will. You 
can ask for a quarter, or a third, or a half, or three-quarters of 
what he has received. The thing is merely a question of law 
and arithmetic when you are taxing Income. hen you tax 
Capital you are in a very different position. You have to 
make an estimate of, that is, make a guess at, the value of a 
man’s property. Whereas Income, as we have said, values 
itself, it requires an army of guessers and counter-guessers to 
arrive at the money value of Capital. The exact amount of 
Income expressed in terms of cash is determinate. The exact 
amount of Capital so expressed is indeterminate. You can 
only guess what it will sell for; 7.e., what is its value. 


But this difficulty of knowing what is the value of land 
which has not been put up to auction or to any kind of sale 
for the last fifty or sixty years, or, again, of knowing what 
blood horses, or pearl necklaces, or Leonardo drawings, or 
pictures by Memling or Sir Joshua, will fetch, is as nothing 
compared with some of the other difficulties connected with 
the Conscription of Capital. Even if you entertain a blind 
belief in the capacity of Levison and Golding (late Goldburger), 
valuers for Probate Duty, to guess what Mr. Jones’s property 
will fetch at auction at the particular moment, you are by 
no means out of the wood. If Capital is going to be con- 
scripted, the thing will have to be done, not on an average 
once every twenty-five years, but every year. But this 
means that the resort to the Mart, which is necessary for 
Conscription, will not be confined to cases locally isolated, 
and to cases which occur some in March, some in June, 
some in November, and so on, but tothe case of all capitalists 
at one particular period of the year. If 25 per cent. of 
everybody’s Capital is demanded on the Ist of January 
in one year, the vast majority of persons ordered to pay 
will have to sell stock or diamonds, or other valuable 
non-income-producing possessions, to meet the demand. But 
now comes in the trouble. Let us take a specific case. 
Jones is a capitalist. When the valuers have made 
their valuation, they find that the Capital owned by him 
of all sorts amounts to £100,000. The levy on Capital 
is 25 per cent., and therefore he will have to pay £25,000. 
But Jones has not got this money in bullion or banknotes in 
his cellar or at the bank, and can only produce it in two 
ways—either by selling something, or borrowing the 
money from his banker or from some other person whose 
function it is to lend money. Now if Jones were the only 
man paying a Capital Tax, or if he were one of a group which 
numbered only a thirticth of the capitalists of the country, 
as in the case of Death Duties, there would be little trouble 
about the matter. Jones might feel himself an impoverished 
man, but he would be able to raise the necessary £25,000, 
either through his stockbroker or through his banker. But 
if everybody had got to raise the money at the same moment, 
Jones would find himself in Queer Street with a vengeance. 
When he went to his banker for a loan, the banker would say : 
“We are very sorry, but the total amount of money we are 
now in a position to lend is four millions. But by this morn- 
ing’s post we have had applications amounting to four hundred 
millions. If we lend to you, we should be obliged to ask 
70 per cent. interest ; but that, we admit, is impossible. Wo 
can only suggest that you should sell out stock—say, your 
Railway Debentures.” Jones would then repair to his broker, 
but it would be the same story in different words. The 
broker would say: ‘ Unfortunately your Debentures, and 
indeed all Stocks, are quite unsaleable. The price has dropped 
to such a point that the best British Railway Debenture Stock 
can now be purchased to pay 80 per cent., and yet there are 
practically no buyers, but only sellers. In fact, it is useless 
for you to think of selling when everybody else is trying to 
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do the same. For our transactions there must be a seller 
and a buyer, and the buyer is for the moment. an extinct 
mammal,” What is Jones todo? If-he is a man of mental 
resource, he may possibly go off to the Tax Collector 
and say to him: “I cannot pay you that £25,000 in 
cash, because I-cannot raise it. But I'll tell you what 
I will do. Here is the sworn valuation that the Govern- 
ment valuer made of my possessions; 4.¢., the list of capital 
values which you accepted as the basis on which I was to be 
taxed. You will see that in the list there is a pearl necklace 
valued at £2,000, and a diamond tiara also at £2,000. That 
makes £4,000. My collection of drawings from the Old 
Masters is put down at £2,000, and my Raeburn of the Scots 
Judge at £6,000. That makes £12,000 in all. There is a 
block of Railway Debentures down for £8,000, and my 
Saturday-to-Monday cottage in the country is valued at 
£5,000. In all these make £25,000. I propose to hand them 
over to the Government in lieu of cash. They surely cannot 
refuse. To do so would be to deny that they are worth the 
sums which the Government valuer placed upon them only 
six weeks ago.” What would be the answer of the Capital 
Tax Collector? In spite of Jones’s logic, it would, we fear, 
be a flat refusal to take payment in kind. He would tell the 
embarrassed capitalist that the State did not want diamonds 
or cottages in the country. It wanted, and must have, 
money down. To this the capitalist would have to reply: 
“Very well, then, come and take it. Perhaps you will be 
able to arrange a sale. All I know is that I can’t.” 

To put the case shortly, a Government engaged in the 
task Bp Ba a very large sum of money from all the owners 
of Capital at one and the same time would find themselves 
involved in the dilemma which has always been staring the 
political economist in the face, but which he has never had 
the courage to meet. No one has ever really given us a 
satisfactory definition of Capital, or has scientifically dis- 
tinguished between Capital and Income. In fact, we believe 
there is no essential difference. Both are forms of Wealth, 
but that is almost all you can venture to say in the matter. 
For practical purposes it is, no doubt, convenient to divide 
the Wealth derived from hiring during a fixed period, from 
other forms of Wealth, but the discrimination is apt to be 
arbitrary. We should not be surprised, indeed, if, as the 
result of an attempt to draw up a more scientific analysis of 
Wealth, it were found convenient to distinguish between 
Wealth which had been marketed at a particular moment 
and remained in currency, and so has an ascertained value, 
and Wealth which had been invested, and so has ceased 
to have an ascertained value till it is again marketed ; 
i.e., till it has again been sold. But if that is a true distinction, 
then obviously it is in the interest of the State to go for the 
marketed ascertainable Wealth, which we call Income, rather 
than for the unmarketed Wealth of which nobody knows the 
value, the Wealth which depends upon a sale in the future. 

No doubt the pure Socialist would, if he were quite frank, 
say that all these objections we have raised are nothing to 
him, that he would be perfectly willing to see the nation paid 
in kind, and that he would go on taxing Capital at the rate of 
25 per cent. per annum till the whole of the Capital of the 
country was taken out of the hands of individuals and lodged 
in the hands of the State. Those, however, who are not 
Socialists, and do not want the State to be the sole owner 
of property, will, we venture to say, draw back from this 
Bolshevik conclusion, and, reverting to the wisdom of our 
ancestors, determine to tax Income and not Capital, returns 
and not investments. To put it more scientifically, they 
will measure the amount which each man is to contribute to the 
needs of the State in any one year, by basing that measure- 
ment upon the amount of Wealth which has come into 
his hands in currency, or the equivalents of currency, during 
that year. They will find that to do so will save a great deal 
of trouble, and will produce a great deal more ready cash than 
the plan of taxing, 1.e., conscripting, Capital. If these funda- 
mental considerations in regard to who pays taxes, and what 
is the difference between Capital and Income, are honestly 
thought out, the idea that anything practical is to come of 
the Conscription of Capital will, we believe, soon fade away. 

A good deal has been said during the past week as to what 
Mr. Bonar Law said, or meant to say, on the subject of the 
Conscription of Wealth when he addressed a Labour deputation 
some two months ago. Frankly, we are unable to unravel his 
exact meaning. All we are certain of is that he did not mean 
to propose anything which could, even in the most remote 
degree, contain a suggestion of repudiation. The promises 
made to those who lend money to the State are absolutely sacred, 
and will not be broken, no matter how tremendous the sacrifices 





which may be required from the taxpayers of the nation. Even 
of we end the war with a Debt of £20,000,000,000 and a perpetual 
50 per cent. Income Tax, faith will be kept. 





GERMANY AND RUSSIA. 
F the Russian Bolsheviks should continue their negotia- 
tions with the German representatives at Brest-Litovsk 
on the lines hitherto followed, the proof wouid be absolute that 
the Bolsheviks care nothing at all for what democracy may 
mean to the world. In order to get an immediate peace they 
would be exposing the world to the dangers of perpetual war. 
So far from making the world safe for democracy, they would 
be doing their best to make it safe for autocracy. To believe 
this it is not in the least necessary to deny that there may be 
real honesty and sincerity of a kind in the Bolshevik mind ; but 
whatever that degree of honesty may be, it would remain true 
that the Bolsheviks hopelessly delude themselves into pre- 
ferring the shadow to the substance and sacrifice the world to 
their mania. A brief examination of what the Germans are 
proposing to Russia will show that Germany is trying, under 
the pretence of agreeing with the Bolsheviks, to make good a 
very large part of the predatory ambitions with which she 
entered the war. Ifthe Bolsheviks have only the fragments of 
the good sense with which we may credit them, they will dis- 
cover within a few days, if they have not discovered it already, 
that Germany is playing the same tricks with them that she 
played with the United States throughout the ‘ Lusitania ’ 
controversy. 

Russia demands that all nations should be free to determine 
their own destinies in every respect. ‘ Certainly,” says 
Germany. “ We do not intend to apply this plan to ourselves, 
but it is excellent for other people, and particularly for Russia. 
You propose self-determination for Poland, Lithuania, and 
Courland. By all means. But we will go one better than that. 
We will allowself-determination not only for Poland, Lithuania, 
and Courland, but also for parts of Esthonia and Livonia. The 
self-determination of those territories is evidently that they 
could live their lives best under the control of Germany.” 
That is to say, the Baltic would become exclusively a German 
sea, and Russia would not have a harbour left to her except 
Petrograd. Next, Russia demands that Germany shall 
evacuate Russian territory at the same time that Russian 
troops are recalled from Austrian and Turkish territory. “ An 
unexceptionable proposal,” says Germany. “ But in all such 
matters as this good faith must be proved. The only proof of 
good faith which we ask is that the Russian troops should be 
withdrawn first. And even then, just to make quite sure that 
we are going to be treated properly, we shall keep a few gar- 
risons in various strategic centres.’ Next, the Russians say 
that they are so keen on the principle of self-determination 
that if the Russian provinces now occupied by Germany decide 
by a free vote of the people for union with Germany, such 
union will not be resisted. But it is pointed out that the free 
and independent electors must exercise their vote under real 
conditions of freedom and independence. In other words, it 
would not be desirable that any soldiers should attend the 
voting. ‘‘ Another admirable proposal!” exclaims Germany 
in a rapture. “ Long live the free and independent elector ! 
except in Germany. But of course real conditions of freedom 
at an election require that the ballot shall be conducted in a 
state of perfect public order. For this purpose troops are 
necessary. And as German troops happen to be on the spot, 
they are the predestined policemen for this great and humane 
purpose.” Germany adds much else in the same sense. When 
the Bolsheviks speak of independence, Germany, with an air 
of magnificent graciousness, agrees that everybody must have 
“ political independence.” But as Signor Orlando has asked, 
why talk of “ political” independence unless the meaning is 
that political independence does not include economic inde- 
pendence, or some other sort of independence ? Again, when 
the Bolsheviks protest against annexations of territory, the 
Germans call Heaven to witness that no one could offer a 
stronger opposition to “ violent aunexations ” than they do. 
But why that word “ violent,” unless they contemplate annexa- 
tions which are not violent ? The footpad who annexes the 
feeble old gentleman’s watch can truly say that there was no 
violence. The Bolsheviks, in fine, have been going through 
almost exactly the same experiences as those which led Presi- 
dent Wilson to say that, come what might, he would never 
deal with the present rulers of Germany. 

Let us see now what such a peace as Germany is designing 
under these dove-like phrases would mean. We take it for 
granted that the negotiations between Russia and Germany 
are conditional; that is to say, that Germany attaches no 
great importance to them except in so far as she can get 
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them regarded as the preamble to a general peace. 
She is casting a net in which the feet of all the Allies are to 
become entangled. Russia is in a physical sense already 
at Germany’s mercy, and it is inconceivable that Germany 
would waste so much breath over negotiations which concern 
only herself and that unhappy country. Germany wants 
peace, and wants it badly, on the basis of the present military 
situation. This situation, as M. Chéradame has just pointed 
out in a new and powerful pamphlet, finds Germany in posses- 
sion of a vast amount of new territory ; the 540,000 square 
kilometres inhabited by sixty-eight million people, all con- 
trolled by German militarism, have been increased to an 
area of 3,600,000 square kilometres with a population of 
one hundred and eighty millions. Territorially, the Germans 
are even better off than when President Wilson said in June : 
“* If the Germans can secure peace now, they will have justified 
themselves before the German people. They will have gained 
by force what they soauiaal te gain by it—an immense 
expansion of German power and an immense enlargement 
of German industrial and commercial opportunities. Their 
prestige will be secure, and with their prestige their political 
power.” The chief fact for British people to notice in this 
situation is that we cannot remain indifferent to what happens 
as between Russia and Germany. This sounds like a truism, 
but unfortunately it is a truism which is easily forgotten. 
Casual observers are apt to remark that as the Bolsheviks 
have broken their national pledge, and have practically 
abandoned their Allies, they can now expect nothing but to 
stew in their own juice. A chance phrase of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s in the House of Commons is remembered, to the 
effect that if Russia is faithless she cannot expect her Allies 
to concern themselves about her future to the same extent 
as before. So far as the destiny of Constantinople is con- 
cerned we agree. The Power that governs Constantinople 
must be a Power that is earnestly anxious to hold the key 
between the East and the West scrupulously in trust for the 
good of all nations. It seemed to us that Russia was the 
Power to hold that trust; but if Russia herself does not 
think so, there is no more to be said upon the matter. Perhaps 
an international control will fill the place which we had 
hoped would be honourably occupied by Russia. But as 
regards the whole future of the Baltic Provinces and the 
Baltic Sea we cannot remain indifferent. 


We cannot remain indifferent because the great territorial 
aggrandisement which Germany contemplates would mean 
that she would have a greater sinister power than before to 
vex and harass the world and hold it up to ransom. It 
may be said: “ But what can be done? We cannot send 
troops to Russia. We cannot fight there. Our Navy cannot 
enter the Baltic. We are helpless.” The answer to all 
these questionings is that we, nevertheless, have the power, 
if we have the will, to beat Germany in the field where she 
is accessible to us, and if we beat her, everything else will 
follow. But it must be added that there is a condition of 
this victory which must be observed. It is that no peace 
can be made with the present rulers of Germany. ose 
rulers are the symbol oh token of German military prowess, 
and to our thinking, if once they were unseated from the 
throne of their prestige, they could never wholly restore 
themselves, even though we admit that it is, and ought to 
be, fully open to the German nation to choose their own form 
of government, good or bad. President Wilson was the first 
statesman emphatically to isolate from its confusing context 
this principle of not trusting the Kaiser and his satellites, 
and the more we see of events the more we are inclined to pay 
homage to President Wilson’s wisdom. For our part, we do 
not suppose that the German attempt to get a favourable 
peace now is by any means ended. Negotiations with Russia 
may be broken off, but Germany will continually try to 
resume them. She may even go so far as to offer Great 
Britain and France very attractive, and even humble, terms 
of peace in the West; but so long as the materials were in her 
possession for preparing again to try to dominate the world 
there would be no security. All the necessary guarantees 
would be missing. Germany would have only to point, as 
President Wilson long ago foresaw, to her territorial and 
commercial expansion to win credit from the German 
people, and to declare that, after all, it had once again paid 
Germany handsomely to make war. In an essential sense, 
indeed, the Allies would have lost the war if they allowed 
any trace of evidence to exist that it pays to make war. 
This is the salient fact to remember when one is reading all 
the confusing details of peace machinations. Things are 
what they are, and the consequences will be what they will be. 
It is useless to wave one’s hand in the manner of Mr. Podsnap 








and rule out of existence everything that one does not 
want to believe. Disagreeable facts are not removed by 
pompously ignoring them. Podsnappery is just as great a 
danger in viewing the desperate issues of peace and war as 
Dickens found it to be in viewing the social evils of the England 
of his day. ‘“‘ Keep on pounding away at Germany, and 
make no peace with the Hohenzollerns ”’—this is the only 
safe principle for the New Year. 1 

In our own opinion, the New Year does not open at all 
badly. People talk as though the much-heralded German 
offensive in the West were a cause of very grave anxiety, 
But is it to be ay that, after having held the line at 
Ypres in 1914 and 1915 with a tiny force, we shall now be 
driven back when we hold the line with what is, by com- 
parison, a mighty host? The United States is coming hot-foot 
to help to win the day. France is unflagging, her vigour 
beyond all expectation. Italy is recovering, and the Turks 
are unable to stand at any point where Sir Edmund Allenby 
attacks them. These may small signs, but there cannot 
be great signs at this time of year. We enter on the tasks 
of the New Year, not only with evidence of our power to do 
well, but with stronger evidence than ever of the necessity of 
unseating the German military rulers. 





THE NEW AIR COUNCIL. 


O* Thursday the new Air Council came into existence, 

presided over by Lord Rothermere. This was an 
important day in the history of Flying, for by the creation 
of a new Ministry the immense importance of the new arm is 
recognized. An examination of the structure of the new Council 
shows that it has been modelled on the Board of Admiralty, 
and the President ranks as a Secretary of State. Since the 
draft scheme for the Council was published, at least one 
change has been made. It may be noticed, for instance, 
that the Inspector-General of the Air Force is not a member. 
Neither the Admiralty nor the War Office is represented on 
the Council. This omission has, of course, caused some 
criticism and searching of hearts. We think it will be seen 
on reflection, however, that to have made the new Council 
something less than a perfectly independent and self-contained 
entity would have been to rank the Air Service as less im- 
portant than the Army or Navy. The whole object in creating 
the new Ministry was to rid ourselves of the idea that the Air 
Service could properly be a Cinderella to the older Services. 
In such matters as these prestige counts for a great deal. 
We therefore think the criticism that the War Office and the 
Admiralty ought to be represented on the new Council is 
mistaken. At the same time it cannot be denied that if the 
new Council does not recognize that its success depends 
entirely on the closest association with the older Services, 
it will fail. It is easy to say that each “ element ’’ must have 
its own authority and its own machinery—the Admiralty 
for the sea, the War Office for the land, and the Air Council 
for the air—but these distinctions are too facile to be abso- 
lutely true, and if pressed too far may become a great danger. 
The flying men are the eyes of a modern army. If they are 
removed from the work of artillery observation, the army is 
blinded, and an army that is insufficiently supplied with 
observers, and with the fighting machines which keep the air 
clear for the observers, is at least partially blinded. Much the 
same thing is true of the services rendered by the flying man 
to the Navy. The spotting, and even the destruction, of 
submarines by aircraft have become a very important part of 
anti-submarine warfare. As for seaplanes, they cannot carry 
on their business at all without parent ships. These well- 
known facts show how intimately the Air Services are allied 
with both the Army and the Navy. “The Air,” in fact, 
is less unlike either the Navy or Army than the Navy is 
unlike the Army. The first duty of the Air Council will be to 
supply the needs of the Army and Navy. If it conducts 
independent campaigns, these must be conducted out of the 
surplus of its production. This will remain the true duty 
of the Air Council so far as we can see ahead, and certainly 
for the purposes of the present war. It may be thought that 
since the association between the Air Services and the Navy 
and the Army is necessarily so intimate, it is, as it were, a 
contradiction of the facts of the case to give the authorities 
of the Air Services a completely independent position. But 
in this far from perfect world we must often make shift as 
best we can to reconcile conflicting interests. And here we 
come back to the point we have already insisted upon—that 
it is essential for the development and prosperity of the Air 
Services to give them such a guarantee of recognition as is 
contained in the creation of the new Council. If it is impera- 
tive for the Air Council to achieve such a capacity for 
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co-operation as we think has never yet been achieved by any 
British Department, it is just as imperative that the rulers 
of the air should not be kept in leading-strings. 

The nation looks to the new Council enormously to increase 
the output of machines. The Council starts with the great 
advantage that it has no fault to find either with its men or 
its weapons. It has nothing to teach to the British flying 
man, for he is his own master, and is indeed incomparable. 
The designs of the latest fighting machines are also, we 
understand, completely satisfactory. All we want are more 
machines as quickly as possible. As Lord Rothermere has said, 
the production of aircraft is not such a simple matter as some 
people suppose, and it is upon our production at home during 
the next few months that we must rely. The American 
flying men shape extraordinarily well, and the preparations 
for constructing aircraft in the United States are magnificent. 
But the American machines have not yet arrived in the 
numbers which some optimists expected. By the energy and 
skill of British labour in the next few months we shall either 
succeed greatly, or have to be content to fall short of a success 
that is within our reach. 

In conclusion, we desire to say something in answer to 
several correspondents who have written to us about Lord 
Rothermere’s words on reprisals. ‘‘ The new Council,” said 
Lord Rothermere, “ is whole-heartedly in favour of reprisals. 
It is our duty to avenge the murder of innocent women and 
children.” We think that Lord Rothermere’s words were 
unhappily chosen. We cannot agree, however, with those 
correspondents who say that in no circumstances is it even 
now legitimate to drop bombs on German towns. If our 
correspondents were merely objecting to the revival of a 
barbarous lex talionis, we should thoroughly agree with them. 
Barbarity is never ctrred by barbarity, and we believe that the 
policy of what most people mean by “ reprisals ” is in itself 
futile. To us the whole idea of killing women and children 
in Germany because ours have been killed is odious, and so 
far as we know is regarded as odious by our brave flying men. 
But the word “ reprisal” is much too loosely used. The 
Germans have brought warfare to such a pitch that the only 
question we have to answer now is which of their barbarous 
methods have such a military value that we cannot afford not 
to respond to them. It is obvious, for example, that to bomb 
an important industrial town must have a very considerable 
military effect. It paralyses the life and work of that town, 
and in direct proportion to the degree of the paralysis the 
supplies of the army in the field are affected. In days when 
all civilized men fought according to rules of decency, the 
nilitary advantages obtainable only by barbarous methods 
were scrupulously forsworn. It was always open to a dis- 
honourable nation to disobey the rules, and thus obtain a 
temporary advantage by the sacrifice of honour; yet during 
hundreds of years the code of military honour steadily im- 
proved, All that is changed. Germany has changed it. 
We need not labour the point again. It is enough to say that 
the whole question of what are vaguely called reprisals is 
purely a military question. Germany has chosen that wars 
should not be between fighting men but between whole nations, 
including women and children. Though we can but accept 
the facts, we should always be as careful as we can to draw 
up our plans purely with a view to military results and not to 
the gratuitous punishment of innocent persons. Ifsuch a thing 
be possible, it is even more important now to beat Germany 
than it seemed to us to be in 1914. If she is allowed to retire 
from this war with military credit, the rule of frightfulness 
which she has created will remain a precedent. The future 
of the world, with all the laws of decent conduct regarded as 
obsolete, wil then be appalling to contemplate. 


COAL ECONOMY AND NATIONAL WEALTH, 


\ ke Reports have recently been presented to the public, 

both dealing with the tremendously important problem 
of the economy or fuller utilization of our coal supplies. The 
first, which was issued in the autumn, is a Report by the Fuel 
Research Board, describing the steps they are taking to make 
a thoroughly scientific investigation into the question how 
coal can on be treated to obtain the maximum value out of 
the raw product. At present the greater part of the coal raised 
in Great Britain is burnt in a crude form, whether it be burnt 
for the production of power, or for locomotion, or for domestic 
convenience. There is good reason to believe that this direct 
consumption is uneconomical ; that much better results would 
be obtained if, instead of burning coal in furnaces, it were first 
subjected to some process of distillation so as to separate it into 
its constituent elements. To some extent this is already done. 

or over a hundred years gas companies have been distilling 








coal in order to supply gas for lighting and heating purposes, 
and incidentally they A. sd poche. od in cutenatieg foams the 
coal numerous by-products, some of which are of very great 
value. But the ordinary method of gas production has the 
disadvantage that the final residue in the shape of coke makes 
& very poor fuel. Some years ago a company was started to 
distil coal at a lower temperature, thus producing a more useful 
type of coke, but it came too early. The question now to be 
determined is whether the present methods of gas production 
can be so improved as to secure a more satisfactory result all 
round, This is not a problem for dogmatism ; it is a problem 
for scientific investigation, and the Fuel Research Board make 
the interesting announcement that, through the enterprise and 
 samgeai of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, the Board 

ave now been placed in possession of a site of four acres con- 
veniently situated close to East Greenwich Gasworks, where 
suitable buildings can be erected for the carrying out of the 
necessary scientific experiments. 

While we are waiting for the results of this scientific work 
another phase of the question which can immediately be 
dealt with presents itself. The experience of the last twenty 
years has clearly proved that the most economical way of 
distributing power is by means of electricity. In all modern 
industrial installations the electric motor takes the place 
of the old driving-shaft and leather-belt installation. Con- 
sequently the economical production of electricity becomes 
a matter of the utmost national importance. This problem, 
which is dealt with in a most interesting Report issued by 
the Coal Conservation Sub-Committee of the Reconstruction 
Committee, is directly connected with the primary problem 
of the better utilization of our coal resources. For as this 
Report clearly shows, if we produce electricity in the most 
economical method we simultaneously secure the least wasteful 
consumption of coal. The most economical method of 
producing electricity is, without question, the large-scale 
production, The key to the situation is the creation of 
central systems of production and distribution. At present, 
owing to political causes which will be dealt with presently, 
the production and distribution of electricity throughout 
the United Kingdom are very largely in the hands of a number 
of small concerns, for the most part arbitrarily limited as to 
the areas which they are permitted to serve. Each of these 
concerns has its own power-producing station—generally 
too small for economic production—and its own little circle 
of customers. The owners of a large plant working through 
the twenty-four hours will naturally design that plant so that 
it will consume the least quantity of coal for a given output 
of electricity, whereas when a firm or a small Local Authority 
puts up a little plant which can only be used part of the day, 
the main anxiety is to keep down the cost of the plant so 
that the overhead charges for production may not be too heavy. 
Thus the little organization means inevitable wasteful coal 
consumption. 

A further economy can be secured, especially in the iron 
and coal districts of the North, by combining other industrial 
processes with the production of electricity. This is specially 
the case with coke-ovens, where a considerable amount of 
heat is now wasted, because even if this heat were converted 
into electricity there would be no sufficiently constant market 
for the electricity produced. But when the electricity 
produced by waste heat from coke-ovens can be turned into 
a central main belonging to some big scheme of distribution, 
then the process of electricity production can go on con- 
tinuously through the twenty-four hours, and no heat will 
be wasted. The same consideration applies to that very 
appreciable percentage of coal in most collieries which is 
unfit to be carried by rail. If the collieries were connected 
with a central electricity main, they could use this inferior 
coal for the continuous production of electricity. 

An example of what may be called the ideal method of 
electricity production and distribution is furnished by the 
North-Eastern area of England, including a large part of 
Durham and Northumberland. Here, owing to the enterprise 
of certain companies, a great area, covering seventy miles 
in its extreme length, has been brought into one system of 
electricity supply and distribution. The most economical 
forms of plant have been established on the most suitable 
sites that could be found, sites with an ample supply of water 
and convenient for all purposes of transport. Thus the 
electricity is produced under the cheapest possible conditions, 
and it is fed i continuously, so that the overhead cost of 
the producing plant is very small per unit of production. A 
very significant fact is noted in an appendix to the Report 
with which we are dealing. It is this, that the capacity of 
the plant installed in this North-East Coast area represents 
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one-ninth of the capacity of all public supply stations through- 
out the United Kingdom ; but, this North-Eastern 
plant is working constantly, its output is as much as one-fifth 
of the total for the United Kingdom. 

If it be asked why this excellent example set in the North- 
Eastern district has not been followed in other industrial 
areas of the kingdom, the answer is to be found in the word 
“ polities,” and especially “‘ municipal politics.” The trouble 
begam in the year 1882, when Municipal Corporations were 
given the power to buy up electricity supply companies after 
twenty-one years. The immediate effect of this law was to 
prevent the development of electricity at all, and six years 
later the law was modified and “ forty-two” substituted for 
“twenty-one.” Evenso, however, many powers were given to 
Municipal Authorities which have, as this Report conclusively 
shows, prevented the scientific development of electricity 
production and distribution. 

When we compare the question of electricity supply with 
other forms of public utility service, we are able more clearly 
to see the character of the blunder made by this municipalizing 
legislation. Railways were first built in this country by a 
multitude of small companies, but speedily these companies 
discovered the advantage of longer lines, and numerous 
amalgamations followed. In the same way, the electric 
telegraph was developed by numerous small companies, 
which amalgamated into two big companies before they were 
taken over by the State in 1870. The story of the telephones 
is the same, with this difference, that all the companies 
amalgamated into one, the National Telephone Company. 
These amalgamations were brought about by the pressure of 
commercial interest. In the case of municipal undertakings 
there is no similar force in operation. It matters nothing to 
the officials who run a municipal electricity concern whether 
it makes a commercial profit or whether its losses are charged 
to the rates. Their interest is to keep their own comfortable 
positions. They are backed by the Municipal Corporations, 
because a certain amount of foolish local pride is involved 
in the issue. The result is that every attempt which has 
been made by Parliament within the last fifteen or eighteen 
years to secure the establishment of big electrical undertakings 
on scientific principles has been opposed by the Municipal 
Corporations. Whether this opposition can now be sur- 
mounted it is impossible to say, but at the moment the 
country is tied up to an utterly out-of-date system of elec- 
tricity supply in order to preserve the vested interests of a 
certain number of municipal officials and to gratify the local 
vanity of a certain number of boroughs. 

The matter is one of tremendous importance to all classes 
of the community, but not least to the wage-earning class. 
For the only effective means of increasing wages is by increasing 
the output of wealth per man ; and though that may be partly 
secured by better organization of labour, and in particular 
by the abandonment of the “ca’ canny” fallacy, in the 
long run the greatest advantage we can hope for must come 
from the increased and more economical use of machinery. 
To that end the scientific use of our coal supplies, and the 
economical development of electricity as a motive-power, will 
contribute more perhaps than any other single cause. 








THE LAYMAN’S FRANCHISE. 

FP XHE Church of England is being urged by strong sections of 

her Communion to reorganize her constitution, and frame a 
system of representative government. The foundation-stone of 
the system is the Layman’s vote. Who shall have it—the Communi- 
cants, the Baptized, or the Confirmed ? The disputants have been 
wisely counselled to “ go back to first principles.” They have under- 
stood this to mean “go back to the principles of the Christian 
Church.” This is not far enough back. The Church has been since 
the foundation of the world, and we must go all that length to find 
our first principles, or at least as far as the beginning of man in the 
world. There being no record of man’s birth and childhood, we must 
seek the principle in what we know of man’s existence at his present 
stage. What we know is that he is a living organism differing from 
other creatures which live by response to their environment in 
this—that man alone of animals can progressively widen the physical 
environment to which he responds, while animals, when their type 
has been evolved, remain tethered in a fixed circle. But also man 


can extend his range beyond the physical world into the spiritual, 
and can progress indefinitely in that world. 

What has the Chureh to do with this? That can be answered 
shortly by saying that the Church is to the Churchman that which 
the family is to the man. The family gives birth to the individual, 
end maintains bis existence after birth by tendance, protection, 





instruction, and social pressure. The Church gives spiritual birth 
by incorporating the man in her society by a Sacramental initiation 
that of Circumcision in the Jewish, Baptism in the Christian society. 
then she sustains the life in him by teaching and social good jn. 
fluence, and in special by Sacramental ordinances, of which Com. 
munion is chief. The analogy must for our present purpose be 
closer pressed. How does the family give life to the child ? By the 
self-interchange of the one with the other, which is the life-fact in 
all creation, natural and spiritual. On the one side is the Will-to- 
live, on the other the Will-to-make-live. That is how all things live 
after their birth, and one must suppose that is how they begin to 
live, though beginnings cannot be seen or imagined. The Church 
of Christ gives life in the same way to the Christian. There is in her 
the Will-to-make-live, and in him the Will-to-live unto her and 
through her unto Christ. Plr.iniy this is what happens at all stages 
of a believer’s conscious existence, and we must infer that the 
beginning of a Christian’s existence is the same happening, an inter. 
change of the two wills. This we say takes place at the baptism. 
It will be sound philosophy to claim that it can happen even in 
infant baptism, in the same sense in which we could assert a will 
to live physically in a babe’s pre-conscious and even pre-natal 
state—a belief which underlies the anxiety of some simple people 
as to the fate of children dying unbaptized ; even the embryo of a 
Christian soul can, it is instinctively believed, be in the relation of 
life unto the Divine. But however that be, our analogy at least 
requires that as in the natural existence the life begun at birth 
with unconsciousness has to be realized later by a conscious energy 
of the Will-to-live, so it is in religion. The child spiritual can become 
father to the man spiritual only by the continued exercise of the 
will to live unto God. The Anglican Church employs the rite of 
Confirmation as the special opportunity and means to concentrate 
the energies of the soul upon that action. Other Churches do not 
so employ it, but no Church, we think, has found a means and 
opportunity so effective. Still, it is not the only effective means 
by which a man can realize his birth into the Church. He can do 
that, without either formal action or even word, by conduct which 
accords with the Christian’s vow. But, since the Church, like any 
other society, needs a public manifestation of goodwill to fellowship 
in one whom she admits to membership, it seems necessary that 
there should be some distinct declaration of this goodwill. Such 
an act if done in maturity is a better guarantee of faithful citizen- 
ship in the Church than the event of a Confirmation received in 
childhood. For it evidences a present and considered judgment, 
and one relevant to the purpose contemplated, the exercise of a 
citizen’s vote; whereas the child’s promise at Confirmation may 
have become obsolete for his full-grown mind, and had at the time 
little or no relevance to his communal duty in the Church. 

These considerations yield immediate deductions. A man bap- 
tized into the Church who has appropriated his baptism by the act 
of will is a living member of the Church—a living though perhaps 
not a “lively member.” He has the same right of interaction with 
the body politic of his community that a limb of the physical organ- 
ism has of intercourse with the whole system. (One may note 
parenthetically that the same holds good in mundane political 
life; the inefficient citizen has the civic rights if he is a citizen of 
goodwill.) But to have the means of taking part in the community's 
counsels by representatives (and no more is asked in the lay fran- 
chise), this is the irreducible elementary right of the citizen. It must 
be accorded to whoever is citizen of the Church. 

We have been arguing from the side of the individual and his 
constitutional rights and duties. From the side of the Church and 
her spiritual duty the argument is stronger. The Church, as nationa! 
Church, is there to make the nation Christian ; the Establishment 
means that the nation wills to be Christian and to be made and kept 
Christian by agency of this communion. But how is that communion 
to discharge thisduty ? There is only one way of making Christians. 
Those who have the faith must impart it to those who have 
it not. But Christian faith—not creed, but faith—is life unto God 
through Christ ; and, like life in all forms and measures, it is com- 
municated by an interchange of two selves, which in religion means 
an interchange of personalities, those of the teacher and the dis- 
ciple, the Churchman and his fellow-man. For this interchange 
there must be intercourse, and such intercourse as makes oppor- 
tunity for commerce in spiritual goods. Contact, then, in some 
activities of religion must exist. The Church has such contact wit! 
that inner circle, her strict communicants, for they uso her Sacra 
ments and other observances. Contact with less observant member: 
of the wide outer circle she can yet obtain by drawing them inte 
her business concerns which have continuous association with het 
more spiritual concerns. If the faithful and the less faithful dc 
business of the Church together, faith can pass between them, 
as fire kindles fire in what it touches. We need the broad-based 
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suffrage as the means to a spiritual end ; we enfranchise that we may 
more evangelise. 

The matter does not end with these half-Churchmen. A national 
Church must evangelise also the wholly Churchless, the multitude 
to whom she is hardly even known. With this multitude the narrow 
Church of strict Churchmen,to whom some would confine the fran- 
chise, has no interchange, because no contact. These half-Church- 
men have contact with their mates in factory and forge and Trade 
Union and daily business of living ; they might have the interchange 
which we cannot. Indeed they have had it for long past. Such 
fruits of Christian spirit as the war has shown us in our masses 
have been ripened in them through the social influence of the more 
Christian elements among them. These must still be our missioners, 
and now with a commission from us. That is why our half-Church- 
men must be members of our fellowship, freemen of our common- 
wealth ; only with their help can our Churchless be enchurched. 

Meralypcos. 





THE INDICATIVE STRAIN. 

“ JNHIS inconvenience just serves to show what people are 

made of,” said a girl in a large provision-store to the 
present writer. “I have every opportunity now to know the 
characters of the customers.” She looked very good-tempered 
herself as she watched the moral straws blowing about the shop, 
and judged which way the wir2 view in the hearts of her cross or 
civil customers. Outside ir. the cold the actual straws from the 
great packing-cases were whirling in the street-draughts quite 
irrespective of proverbs aad theories. A low weathercock on a 
small house opposite was veering capriciously, as if in defiance of 
the town-dweller’s wit and wisdom. 

It was a well-dressed crowd who were jostling each other, and 
grumbling about the butter and the margarine. Small boarding- 
houses and huge blocks of flats abound in the neighbourhood, and 
the clientéle of the store consists mostly of anxious young women 
beginning life “in a small way,” and wanting the best food for 
their children ; bachelor women with much work on hand and 
always in a hurry ; meek old maids who almost beg for their modest 
requirements ; and more or less violent widows emboldened by 
the thought of insatiable boarders to demand butter and tea with 
something like threats. The girl behind the counter likes to 
disappoint these last; but they force their demands upon her by 
sheer strength of will. They differ in person considerably, but a 
sameness of manner brings them together into one type. Most 
of their conversation consists of reproachful questions. They would 
like to know the reason of all the favouritism they observe, or think 
they observe, or have heard tell of. They would like to know what 
all that butter is doing in one corner there. When it is pointed 
out to them that the supposed butter is ‘‘dummy,” they do not 
conside their qu stion to have been satisfactorily answered. They 
would like to know why several people were served last night after 
there was said to be no margarine. They would like to know if any 
member of the firm is “ in control” of the girls behind the counter. 
“ Are you the fin lappeal ?” asks one in an extremely haughty voice, 
“ Am I what ?”’ shouts her hearer, losing her temper for the first 
time, and pausing in her secondary job of cutting cheese into quarter- 
pound wedges. Then, as the meaning of the words dawns upon 
her, she turns to the next customer, dismissing the haughty lady 
with a short “Ask who you like for what you want.” Pretty 
you.g mothers, who in less crowded moments bring their perambu- 
lators to the store, get the most attention, and perhaps the largest 
quantity of the things of which there is a shortage. The shop. 
girl approves of them, and hopes some day to stand in their place, 
With the bachelor women, too, she is on good terms, recognizes the 
fact that they are in a hurry, and accepts a little mild chaff from 
them in good part. With the more old-fashioned type of old maids 
she has no sympathy. They take a sad view of t!.e present priva- 
tions, and sometimes a bitter one. The girl herself knows what it 
is to ‘‘ make do ” with much les: than she is accustomed to, and she 
does it cheerfully, and why should not they ? She does not realize 
what it is not only to be poor, but to look forward to greater poverty ; 
she does not know that when we are young prospects form a per- 
manent grant in aid of wages. Taking this grant into consideration, 
we may say that all wages go down automatically as we go on in 
life. The old maids know this and are depressed. The tonic of a 
good snub does the grumblers no good. The lady presiding over 
the margarine will give them one if she gets the chance, and enjoys 
doing it, for this young judge, so safely railed off from her appli- 
cants for justice, acquits and condemns at her pleasure, managing 
now and then even to reward and punish. She does not know that 
the straws she watches offer evidence of circumstance, not character. 
The boarding-house-keeper cannot please herself. She is the muis- 
tress of her house and the servant of every one in it. Her mixed 





arrogance and subservience are the result of pressure from without. 
The bachelor woman has no one to please but herself, and can afford 
her good temper. The mother of a young family feels the safety 
of her position. She is the person who matters, and she, especially 
if she has the advantage of more or less gentle nurture, can touch 
the heart of the world. 

What a different thing life would be if we all started fair. We 
should at least have a chance of condemning one another justly ! 
Is there any world anywhere where handicaps are unknown, where 
no cross-currents of circumstance can confuse the issue? On 
the whole, it is doubtful whether, human nature being what it is, 
any one would want to be there. Hitherto the great effort of 
human society has been to render such a world impossible. It is 
difficult to think that any real wish for equality exists. We seem 
to prefer that the struggle should be enlivened by chances. Some- 
times one wonders where the notion of a perfectly equal contest 
ever came from. We seem to owe it wholly to games; that is, 
we suppose, to some inspiration of childhcod originally. Single 
combat in the days of chivalry and duelling while it lasted required 
that opponents should be equally equipped, but the wildest dreamers 
have never thought of introducing such a principle into war. Of 
all the silly and wise proposals that the present crisis has brought 
forth, not one has suggested equal numbers equally armed on a field 
offering equal facilities. Such nonsense is for the nursery, the 
school, or the betting world. 

On the other hand, it is very easy to. exaggerate the influence of 
circumstance on character, though its influence on expression and 
trivial action is limi.less. No sooner do we get into a region where 
principle is concerned than we rise above the street eddies, and 
straws do show the direction of the wind. A gratuitous piece 
of cruelty—though it be a small one and only done to an 
animal—does show character. So does disrespect for another 
person’s property. So does deceit. Now and then, of course, 
even in larger matters, we all act out of character. We all 
say to ourselves in genuine horror: “ What possessed me!’’ ‘The 
occurrence, however, is not very common, and it is inevitable that 
it should mislead even an experienced and just-minded onlooker. 
It is one of the strange, unaccountable facts of existence which defy 
art. No man of letters, we suppose, has ever lived who could 
depict convincingly his hero acting against his nature in any 
essential matter; yet every real man has so acted—not less than 
once, we imagine, 

Handsome conduct in trifles, so far as it is independent of circum- 
stances, is chiefly dependent upon that supreme moral convenience, 
a good temper. It is one of the smallest of the virtues, but it is 
the one which, if an angel were to offer them a moral gift, nine men 
in ten would ask for. It is a beautiful quality, and, like so many 
beautiful things, apparently evanescent. Practically no one loses the 
great moral qualities between eighteen and eighty, if at eighteen they 
really were his ; but a good temper may leave a man at any period 
in his career. Irascibility comes on not unseldom with years. 
How many of us who have reached middle life look back with a sigh 
to a better temper! Strenuous times try the equanimity even of 
the young, and we suspect that the facetiousness which is fast 
becoming a noticeable feature of British character is very often 
the outcome of temper-strain—an outcome possible only to a brave 
and self-controlled generation. 

One other quality besides good temper preserves its owner froin 
exhibiting the silly gusts of feeling by whose expression so many 
men and women are misjudged, and that is reserve. It is an 
inhuman peculiarity. Those who were born with it must have 
been intended for some other world where life is longer, and there 
is time for men and women to find each other out. Here, where 
our span is so short, it is surely better to open our hearts, even 
though there should now and then slip out of them something of 
which we are not proud, and which we should not like “to be 
known for,” as the saying is. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) 

MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND HIS STEWARDSHIP. 
[To tHe Epirox or THe “ Specraros.’’] 
Sir,—I have been ao faithful reader of your excellent journal 
getting on for forty years, and have constantly admired the noble 
spirit which so often inspires your articles. But the severe 
criticisms you have thought right to pass on our Premier in a 
recent issue, and again in that of December 29th, cause me great 
regret, and friends to whom I have mentioned them have expressed 
the same. You are so uniformly generous in publishing the other 
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side that I venture to hope that you will think fit to insert this 
letter. 

Recently I heard an incident which bears on the matter. A well- 
known General who has highly distinguished himself in the war 
was discussing the European situation in 1913. He gave his opinion 
that we must shortly be at war with Germany, and added that he 
had been anxiously considering who would be the best political 
leader for the nation in that event, and had come to the conclusion 
that Mr. Lloyd George would be the man. I think he has been 
justified. 

Your space would not admit of my dealing with all your 
criticisms, but I would reply specially to your blaming the Premier 
for not having taken drastic measures to restrict the use of grain 
for manufacture of alcoholic liquors. Long before the war, Mr. 
Lloyd George gave abundant proof that he had no tenderness for 
the liquor interests; but greatly to increase existing restrictions 
he must have the nation behind him, and, sad though it be, it is 
not. We know how flat our King’s and Lord Kitchener's stirring 
appeal and example fell. Parliament would not follow, and the 
number of soldiers and civilians who have adopted them seems 
lamentably small. In your fine article, “‘ New Year Resolves,” you 
say “ the will of the majority must prevail,” and that will is only 
too apparent. You should blame the nation, not the Premier. 

To me the licence allowed to young Irishmen to stay at home 
while the rest of the manhood of the nation has to serve is detest- 
able; yet the situation is most peculiar and abnormal, and far be 
it from me to say that the Premier is not wise in holding his hand. 

When I am inclined to feel down-hearted, which is not often, it 
“bucks me up” to think that we have stout-hearted leaders such 
as Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Asquith who will not quail, but will 
see us through. 

Referring again to “New Year Resolves,’ I believe that Mr. 
Lloyd George, like Lincoln, will be ready, if necessary, to force a 
weary and despondent nation to do its duty, and will refuse to end 
the war by some weak compromise. Also that he will control his 
Cabinet to the same end, and will give it and the nation a stern 
reminder and compel them to do a duty which in reality they will 
be glad enough and willing enough to perform. 

I believe that Mr. Lloyd George has the confidence of our nation 
and of the Allies as a man who will never flinch. He is, moreover, 
the one man who is most feared and detested in Germany. There- 
fore I think that criticisms such as yours, which tend to diminish 
confidence in him, are most regrettable.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Shortheath Lodge, Farnham. Gro. Curystiz, Colonel. 

{Mr. Lloyd George said that drink was a worse enemy than 
Germany. Now he quietly yields to that enemy. We think our 
correspondent has chosen an unfortunate example of the Prime 
Minister’s alleged push and go.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE HEREFORD CONTROVERSY. 
{To tae Eprrox or tHe ‘“ Specraror.'’) 
Sir,—The Spectator happily does not account it to be mortal sin 
in its readers to differ from some of its judgments. I find myself 
in strenuous difference from it in regard to the very important 
issue raised once more by the article on “The Meaning of the 
Hereford Controveray,”’ and as I am only one of a great company 
ef dissentient readers, I must beg leave to record my dissent. 

You confuse two movements which are distinct, though they 
may prove to be convergent—the Life and Liberty movement and 
the Church Self-Government Association. The Life and Liberty 
movement seeks to win for the Church freedom pur et simple. 
The Self-Government Association desires liberty on a definite 
plan, which plan presupposes that the effective interest of Parlia- 
ment in Church matters and its ultimate control of Church affairs 
in their secular aspect shall not be impaired. Much of your 
argument may possibly be valid against the aims of the one move- 
ment. Most of it impinges quite harmlessly on the considerations 
which underlie the programme of the other. The aim and pur- 
pose of the Self-Government Association is the recovery by the 
Church of liberties which she once possessed and exercised. It 
makes no new claim, but merely reaffirms an old claim for a 
liberty which was lost, in part through the tyrannical action of 
an unscrupulous Minister of the Crown, but mainly through 
Constitutional changes, which have had no counterpart in the 
Church’s system. Parliament has grown increasingly incompe- 
tent to do business for the Church, or even to do its own, and the 
incompetence is not at all likely to diminish in the future. 

We of the Church Self-Government Association are not revolu- 
tionaries, but we see disabilities and anomalies accumulating 
upon the Church’s administrative system, and breeding scandals 
which ery for removal. And meanwhile the Church is tied and 
bound, helplessly constricted in the swaddling-bands of a dead 
century. We see her growing anaemic, and we have only too good 
reason to apprehend that presently her very life wil! be imperilled. 
If you knew the temper with which the democracy views this 
matter, as some of us think we do, you would see that this condi- 
tion of things cannot continue. 

We believe that vitally necessary reforms will come when the 
instruments of reform have been procured for the Church. 
These are a representative system of government and an amend- 
ment of Parliamentary procedure, such as the Report on Church 








and State proposes as its essential recommendations. If you 
reject these proposals, pray tell us what the Spectator’s remedy 
for the growing distress of the Church is. It cannot be that you 
acquiesce in the scandals or that you fear the people. Either 
supposition is unthinkable. Criticism of certain detailed sugges- 
tions in the Report, whether originating with the Spectator itself 
or borrowed from the Bishop of Manchester, seems to us to be 
vain posturing. Most of this criticism has already been coun- 
tered, I think adequately, and in the main the Manchester Dio- 
cesan Conference itself has repudiated it. The idea which you 
underscore, that a Church Council elected by the confirmed 
members and by the de facto communicants, who number together 
not less than nine millions, would be “a very small and select 
circle,” is a bit of special pleading for which there is no warrant, 
At present the Church has no representative organ whatsoever, 

If I dared to trespass further on your space, I should have much 
to say about your objection to the imposition of tests. Does not 
your baptismal franchise imply a test? This is a case in which 
by its very nature tests must be applied. They are indispensable, 
but of course they should be reasonable. You quote Burke, 
who, however, might also be very appositely quoted against you, 
and Jeremy Taylor, who, whatever he said, resolutely refused to 
conform to the Church of the Major-Generals, though that Church 
did not reject the Apostles’ Creed.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Gorton Rectory, Manchester. W. G. Epwarps Ress. 

[We did not confuse the two movements. We merely mentioned 
the Life and Liberty movement because it represents in their most 
insidious form the tendencies to which we object, and also because 
this movement is at the moment very much before the public eye.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 

[To tHe Epiror or tue “ Sprcrator.''] 

Sir,—The article in your issue of December 22nd entitled “ The 
Meaning of the Hereford Controversy ” seems to have been 
written under two misapprehensions. May I correct them? In 
the first place, it appears to identify the “Life and Liberty ” 
movement with one of the existing parties in the Church. But a 
glance at the list of the Council will suffice to show that it 
embraces representatives of all schools of thought within the 
Church, and that no single influence preponderates. Secondly, 
the writer suspects the movement of having ranged itself with 
those who are protesting againet the appointment of Dr. Henson. 
On this subject the views of individual members would probably 
be divided. But to the Council collectively the matter is of no 
concern. For the movement has only one aim, namely, to combine 
all Englishmen of goodwill in the endeavour to secure for the 
Church of England such liberty as will enable it to live more 
abundantly in the effective service of the nation and of God. On 
all points not directly connected with this aim the movement as 
such has no views at all.—I am, Sir, &c., A. A. Davin. 

Rugby. 





[To tHe Epirorn or tHE “ Sprcrator.’'] 

Sir,—At a meeting of the clergy of the Diocese of Oxford on 
December 14th to elect a Proctor to the Lower House of 
Convocation, the Vicar of Cowley St. John, Oxford, proposed a 
resolution protesting against the appointment of Dr. Hensley 
Henson to the See of Hereford on the alleged ground that the 
Dean of Durham did not believe in the Nicene Creed. Easy is it 
to picture the blank dismay of alarmed horror on the faces of 
those hilarious backwoodsmen when the Henson bomb was thrown 
into the sacrosanct Cowley camp. 

As well might they accuse their own reactionary Bishop of 
disbelief in the same confession of faith because in Dr. Charles 
jore’s fourth lecture on “‘ The Historical Trustworthiness of the 
Gospels ”’ delivered in St. Philip’s Church, Birmingham, at noon, 
on Wednesday, December 10th, 1902, his ipsissima verba were: 
“The evidence of our Lord's birth of a virgin was not part of the 
original Apostolic testimony, and still to-day the question is not a 
ground on which belief is asked.” Hence the puny pipings of those 
Oxford protestants against the healthy appointment to Hereford 
come with uncommonly bad grace. They need first to look at 
home. It would seem as if those intransigents wanted to degrade 
the National Church, which, as our Book of Common Prayer 
definitely states, “‘ is the blessed company of all faithful people,” 
into a mere sect of their own restricted didacticisms. If our 
Church is to live up to its robust name of “ National,’”’ it must 
necessarily include all sorts and conditions of mind; that 
distinctly is one of the unifying lessons of the war. 

As well as “ Bishops and Curates” belonging to the Evangelical 
and High Church schools of thought we equally need those of the 
Broad or Modern outlook, for “every generation needs to be 
addressed in its own language.” Dr. Henson, with his forth- 
rightness of speech and catholic-mindedness, may be securely 
trusted to uphold the very best traditions of freedom for the 
Church in England. His practical Christian attitude towards our 
nonconforming brethren is a telling asset alike to the Church 
and the nation. Free minds make brave men, and throughout 
his ecclesiastical career the Bishop-designate of Hereford has 
ever preferred the promptings of the Spirit to the line of policy. 
Clerical Blondinism or ecclesiastical fence-sitting, parsonic sail- 
trimming or playing for safety, has never appealed to this sturdy 
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adventurer for God and His Kingdom. Certainly the majority 

of the intelligent laity will be much heartened by this virile 
addition to the Episcopate.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Giggleswick-in-Craven. Taropore P. Brocktenvrst. 








[To tHe Epitror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

gix,—A thousand thanks for your “ leader ” upon the “ Hereford 
Controversy,” and for the sane, clear-sighted criticism of the 
“Life and Liberty ”’ movement therein contained. Some weeks 
ago you referred to this movement as the endeavour of “ young 
men in @ hurry,” if I am not mistaken; and the phrase was 
keenly deprecated and resented by “ Life and Liberty ”’ supporters. 
It was looked upon as unkind, if not positively unjust. We are 
so apt to forget that “faithful are the wounds of a friend,” 
and to overlook the fact that what our offended nature deems 
nnkindness may be the truest form of kindness after all. Sin- 
cerity can say (and mean): “ Let the righteous smite me; it shall 
be a kindness .’ And surely resentment of this rod is 
its own condemnation? Have not the supporters of “‘ Life and 
Liberty ’ narrowed down the true ideal, and become enamoured 
of a phrase? Are they not obsessed with zeal that makes for a 
very limited objective? 

Tests always result in bondage, and “ life” that is confined by 
rule and measure is soon seen to be spiritual death. Is not this 
movement tantamount to an attempt to usurp the prerogative and 
authority of the Holy Spirit? So at least it would appear to this 
layman, who would quote from a page of experience in his desire 
to throw light upon the matter. May he quote, for clearness’ sake, 
in the first person? 

I once knew a zealous man who, finding our Church too broad 
and catholic for the pursuit of his ideal, sacrificed his scholarship 
and living, and cut himself off from a general intercourse with 
“the human race.’”’ ‘“ Life and Liberty ” were what he sought; 
and seeing that the Christ had said: “ The words that I speak 
unto you they are spirit and they are life” (note the emphasis 
as understood by him), he imposed upon himself, as the essential 
test, the “terms of discipleship ” of Christ. He enjoined upon 
all who sought him the selling of their goods, because Jesus 
Christ had said: ‘“‘ Whosoever he be of you that forsaketh not 
all that he hath cannot be my disciple.”” So he became the inter- 
preter of the teaching of the Christ for those who, accepting his 
eldership, submitted to his teaching. As a result a state of utter 
slavery supervened in the sect over which he exercised the 
authority of spiritual autocrat. On one occasion he was over- 
heard to say, concerning some who ignored him: “ They little 
know who I really am,’’ spiritual pride having so completely 
usurped the place of Christ within his soul. In fact, he grew to 
look upon himself as a lone Elijah, testifying in the midst of a 
world of unheeding Baal-worshippers. 

May this layman call to the attention of those strong, earnest 
men (as he knows them to be) who identify themselves with the 
“Life and Liberty ” movement the words of the great Apostle: 
“The word of the Lord standeth sure, having this seal—The Lord 
knoweth them that are His (obverse); and, Let every man that 
nameth the Name of Christ depart from iniquity (reverse) ” ? 
“Life and Liberty ” do not exist by the establishment of laws 
and tests, which can only “gender to bondage.’” They are the 
fruits of one only tree, the teaching of the Christ and the 
disciplining of the Holy Spirit. The “ words” which breathed 
into the heart by God are truly “ Spirit and Life ” when imposed 
as a “ test’’ by zealous men become barrenness and death.—I am, 
Sir, &., A Layman So.pier. 

B.E.F., December 28th, 1917. 


[To tHe Eprron or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Readers of the Church Times who are also readers of the 
Provincial Letters of Pascal can scarcely fail to have noticed the 
parallelism between a passage in the leading article in that 
journal (December 2ist) entitled “‘ The Hereford Scandal,” and 
the concluding paragraph of the third of these letters :— 


“There is, some contend, no definite ground of accusation 
against Dr. Henson. That is perhaps true; it might be difficult 
to frame articles of heresy against him from his writings. There 
are other divines, some of them well known to Hereford, whom 
the Church instinctively feels to be heterodox, but from 
whose writings (so subtly are they expressed) it would 
not be easy to extract passages sufficiently explicit to be 
considered heretical. But the very absence of any specific ground 
of objection against Dr. Henson on the score of unorthodoxy, such 
as might be deduced from his writings, really emphasizes the force 
of the general objection which is now taken. It is the personality 
and the record in general of Dr. Henson that seem to constitute 
his unsuitability for a see.”—Church Times, December 2ist. 

“Cette instruction m’a servi. J’y ai compris que o’est ici une 
hérésie d’une nouvelle espece. Ce ne sont pas les sentiments de 
M. Arnauld qui sont hérétiques; ce n’est que sa personne. C’est 
une hérésie personnelle. Tl n’est pas hérétique pour ce qu’il a dit 
ou écrit, mais seulement pour ce qu’il est M. Arnauld. C’est tout 
ce qu’on trouve & redire en lui. Quoi -qu’il fasse, s’il ne cesse de 
l’étre, il ne sera jamais bon catholique.”—3me. Provinciale. 


—I am, Sir, &., Atrrep Fawkes. 
Ashby St. Ledgers. 





[To tHe Eprron or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—In reading one of your articles relating to this movement 
in the Spectator of December 22nd I was puzzled by the sentence : 
“We ought in fairness to say here that the opponents of the 
‘Life and Liberty’ movement do not ask for Disestab- 
lishment, and apparently do not desire it.” Should not exponents 
be read for opponents ? (see p. 738, col. 1).—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. A. C. 
{Yes. Unfortunately the slip escaped our notice.—Ep. Spectator.| 





CHRISTIAN REUNION. 
(To rue Eprror or THe “ Spercraror.’’] 
Srr,—By all means let those, who can, work for a union on the 
lines suggested by the Rev. Robert Bewick. But with the echoes 
of the Kikuyu controversy in our ears I feel that it is not very 
near. Meanwhile what we seem most to need is a new temper 
amongst Christian Churches and Christian ministers of al! 
denominations, and in a way the war seems to be helping in that 
direction. Why should we not begin to recognize the reality o! 
the Orders of those who are not episcopally ordained even though 
we could wish that such episcopal Orders were the rule in all the 
Churches P Why not begin frankly to acknowledge the debt ot 
our common national Christianity to those, who though not of us, 
are with us in the common task of preaching the mind and spirit 
of the risen Lord? We can at any rate try to understand one 
another better by frequent meetings on common ground. Surel) 
there should be no town in which from time to time the clergy 
and ministers are not called together as brethren in Christ fo: 
conference on the problems that will confront us all at the end 
of the war! I am thankful to say that our Dean has set a good 
and so he was held in vain discourse, losing all his vantage. Then 
fruit. We are meeting on the Day of Intercession in the Cathedra! 
for a common act of penitence, prayer, and praise.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. D. Rawnstey. 





WAR AIMS AND PEACE TALK. 

[To Taz Epizor or THe ‘ Spectaror.’’] 
S1r,—A country friend sends me the following MS. addition from 
an old family copy of The Pilgrim’s Progress :— 


* Now while Christian was thus shrewdly beset with Apollyon’s 
fiery darts, there were others in little better case. For young Mr. 
Break-their-chains, who had fought some little time as a valiant 
pilgrim, being newly escaped from the prison of the giant Hate- 
light (he is a kind of cousin of Giant Pope, though no love lost 
betwixt them, and like him hath taken up with much of the dead 
Pagan’s trumpery), had fallen in with Beelzebub, Apollyon’s 
partner for the talking part, who had filled his brain with maggots 
so that he saw things all awry, and was puffed up to think that 
with soft words he would convert Beelzebub into an angel of light: 
and 60 he was held in vain discourse, lesing all his vantage. Then 
one Mr. Soft-pate, an unarmed pilgrim who followed the fighting 
men at a safe remove, boasting all the while that he abhorred 
their weapons of war, called out to Christian and fell to question- 
ing him of his purpose in fighting with Apollyon. Christian 
spared no breath to answer him, but laid on all the more stoutly 
with his right Jerusalem blade while Mr. Greatheart was coming 
with his best speed from the west. Some say that when Mr. Soft- 
pate accosted Mr. Greatheart with his catechism of war aims, he 
learnt the taste of a crabtree cudgel.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., Il, 





WAR AIMS. 
[To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’] 
S1r,—In view of Count Czernin’s opposition to the passage in the 
Russian peace offer concerning the “ self-determination of subject 
nationalities,” it is unfortunate that this principle, which is by all 
means more important than the ambiguous catchword “‘ Without 
annexations or indemnities,” should not have been more fully 
endorsed and emphasized by the recent Labour Conference. The 
liberation of Austria’s subject nationalities is the first step 
towards the democratization of Central Europe. The Austrian 
Empire, based on dynastic power, racial tyranny, police and 
bureaucracy, cannot be allowed to continue to exist, if justice and 
democracy are to triumph. The complete emancipation of Aus- 
trian Slavs and Latins is synonymous with the realization of the 
principles of democracy. If the dynastic power, racial tyranny 
and autocracy, which are the very foundations of Austria, are 
broken, then Austria will cease to exist and will fall to pieces. 
On the other hand, democracy will not be realized as long as the 
thirty million Austrian Slave and Latins are left to the mercy ot 
the Germans and Magyars. It would, therefore, be quite. con- 
sistent with the Allies’ policy, since they have already declared the 
liberation of the Czecho-Slovaks, Slavs, and Rumanians to be one 
of their war aims, if they endorsed also the principle of “ self- 
determination ” proclaimed by the Bolsheviks, who declare that 
“ nationalities not hitherto in the enjoyment of political inde- 
pendence are to be allowed the right to decide by means of a 
Referendum whether they elect to be united to other nations or to 
acquire independence.” There is no doubt that if the Austrian 
Slavs were given full freedom of decision they would decide fo: 
complete separation from Austria. The silence of the Allie! 


statesmen and politicians on the problem of Austria-Hungary on!y 
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tends to give the world the wrong impression that the importance 

of the liberation of Poland, Bohemia, Serbo-Croatia, and Rumania 

is being underestimated.—I am, Sir, &., Viaprume Nosex. 
Czech Press Bureau, Thanet House, 231 Strand, W.0. 2. 





ITALIAN MAN-POWER. 
{To rae Eprror or tHe “ Sprcraroa.’') 
Sm,—In view of certain erroneous statements which have 
appeared in a portion of the British Press with regard to the 
numbers and age of Italian troops who have been called to the 
colours, we beg to submit for your information the following 
details, which may be regarded as authentic. 

At the outbreak of war between Austria and Italy all Italians 
subject to military eervice between the ages of twenty and thirty- 
eight inclusive were under arms. In other words, all classes 
from that of 1877 to that of 1895—inclusive—were with the colours. 
In September, 1915, the class of 1876 was recalled to the colours; 
that is, all men who had reached thirty-nine years of age. In 
November, 1916, those of class 1876 who had been rejected on 
medical grounds were called up for re-examination. In January, 
1917, the classes of 1874 and 1875 were recalled to the colours; 
that is, all men who had reached the age of forty-three years. As 
regards the younger classes, the levies were as follows: At the begin- 
ning of the war all boys of twenty years were with the colours. In 
September, 1915, the class of 1896 was called. In August, 1916, 
the class of 1897, and at the end of 1916 the class of 1898, were 
enrolled. In January, 1917, the men of all classes between 1874 and 
1898 who had been previously rejected on medical grounds were 
called up for re-examination. On May, 1917, those boys who had 
been born in the first half of 1899 were enrolled in the Army; and 
in September, 1917, those who were born in the second half of 
the same year were enrolled. You will therefore see that in Italy 
all men from the ages of eighteen te forty-four are serving in the 
Army. In all, there have been 4,800,000 men enrolled since the 
beginning of the war. The new revision of all rejected men, 
which takes place this month, affects 800,000 men; but, of course, 
not all these are fit to bear arms. We might also state that in 
the four millions odd enrolled must be counted railwaymen, 
dock-hands, munition hands, &c., who are all under military 
eontrol and considered as soldiers. Therefore the actual numbers 
in the fighting-lines are not so large as might at first appear.— 
Thanking you again for your kind consideration, and assuring 
you that we appreciate largely the sympathetic attitude of your 
journal towards Italy, we are, Sir, &c., 

Tae Iractan Inrormation Boureav. 

Hastings House, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 2, December 24th. 





AN APPEAL TO LANDOWNERS IN SURREY. 

{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 
Sir,—I enclose copy of a letter that has been sent to all land- 
holders in Surrey by the Chairman of our Executive Committee, 
who is himself a practical farmer. I do so in the hope that in 
view of the paramount importance of the food question you may 
possibly be able to find space for it in the Spectator, so that it may 
reach the eyes of the many landlords in other parts of England 
whoare in the habit of reading your valuable paper.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Artuur W. CHapman, 

Chairman, Surrey War Agricultural Committee. 
3 Palmer Street, St. James’s Park, S.W. 


— 





“Surrey War Agricultural Executive Committee, 
8&6 Eccleston Square, Westminster, §.W.1, Ist January, 1918. 

Dear Sir,—Since the enclosed appeal was sent to occupiers of land 
in Surrey it has been suggested that perhaps a greater respon- 
sibility, if possible, rests on landowners. Even a humble posi- 
tion in life has influence for good or ill. Consider then what a 
vower for good in these anxious days in our history is vested in 
those who own the soil, by setting an example if they themselves 
cultivate any part of their estates, or by taking interest in their 
tenants if they let. The importance of home production is too well 
known to need repetition. Every single acre of suitable and 
available land must be brought into the arable area. It may be 
vital to our very existence. The country is in danger, and when 
all are expected to help we look for more than ordinary sacrifices 
from those who rightly enjoy the dignity and privileges naturally 
attaching to the ownership of land. And though most have done 
their duty, and more than their duty, nobly and unassumingly, in 
a manner truly British, I venture to send this reminder, hoping it 
may stimulate to efforts even greater in the direction that is to- 
day of such supreme importance. Farmers have had more than 
their fair share of worries and troubles; often they have been on 
the verge of despair. But there is a fine determined spirit abroad 
now. Most are doing their best, and the majority are doing more 
than would have been thought possible a year ago. Every one, 
however, will admit that a good tenant may be greatly helped and 
encouraged by the interest and sympathy of a good landlord. 
Are landowners then using their great position to the best of their 
ability ? Is the land being put to the best possible use ? Could 
more be done to encourage the good tenant, to help the unlucky 
ene, guide the unreasonable, or deal strongly with the bad one ? 
Realizing the great possibility of the land, the Board of Agricul- 
ture have arranged to give help in all cases, including financial 
assistance to those in need, if of good character. Finally, may I 
ask with very strong emphasis that there may be no suggestion 
even of damage by game and rabbits? It is unthinkable that 








what in itself could be used for food should in these times he 

allowed to destroy the crops grown with such labour and expense 

and so sorely needed.—Faithfully yours, 4 
James Murray, Chairman of the Committee.” 


THE HARVEST OF THE SEA. 
(To tue Eprror or tHe “ Spscrator.’’) 
Sir,—I have read with much interest the article with reference 
to our fish supplies in the Spectator of December 22nd. It has 
taken a long war, with the prospects of a shortage of food, to 
bring this nation to appreciate the tremendous wealth of our 
fisheries and the great value of fish as a food. I take exception 
to the statement that “the interests of the trade and the public 
are in direct opposition.” The members of the trade (at least 
those that count) know that a dear article drives the public away, 
and it is much better for all concerned when prices are reason- 
able. The causes of the extremely high prices ruling at present 
are, as most people know, due to the fact that the bulk of our 
ships are in Admiralty service, and the men are struggling most 
heroically to keep the seas clear of enemy mines and submarines 
so the merchantmen may come and go. This means the number 
of boats left for fishing purposes is very small, consequently the 
supply of fish is not nearly equal to the demand. No one can gay 
the trade has not been progressive. In pre-war days special boats 
were built to fish all round the coasts of Ieeland; vessels were 
also sent to the North Cape of Norway and the Siberian coast, 
very often at a great loss to owners. It is up to the Government 
(after the war) to give every assistance to the trade in enabling 
them to re-establish the fishing industry on a very much higher 
level, and to give particular attention with respect to distribu- 
tion (which means everything in this trade), so that the public 
may get a splendid food at a very reasonable cost.—I am, Sir, &., 
Hull. T. Hvpson, 








COMPULSORY SAVING. 
{To THe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—In order to finance the war all in the country, rich and poor, 
should be obliged to invest at least from ten to fifteen per cent. 
of their income in War Saving Certificates or War Bonds. 
This would bring home to all the necessity of advancing 
the money required, and would oblige the wage-earners to save 
something out of high or low wages. In their case the employer 
would probably have to deduct the necessary percentage and pay 
it into the Post Office. Some restriction might have to be put upon 
the sale of the Certificates and/or Bonds purchased under this 
arangement to prevent their being sold immediately after pur- 
chase. A stipulation that they should not be sold within eight 
months or a year would be sufficient.—I am, Sir, &., 
Auex. McAnprew. 
Holly Hill, Coleman’s Hatch, Sussex. 





WAR SAVING. 

{To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘“ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Assuming that one can by economy save a given sum in, say, 
six months, please advise which of the following methods is the 
best to adopt in the national interests: (1) Borrow from a bank 
the amount and invest it in War Stock, then pay off the indebted- 
ness to the bank by instalments until it is wiped out, then repeat. 
(2) Save up in the bank until the amount is reached, then buy 
War Stock and repeat the saving. In the first case there is the 
worry of being in debt, but if it is of benefit to the country then 
it must be put up with. As the New Year is approaching your 
advice may help other readers of the Spectator besides the writer 
to a right decision.—I am, Sir, &c., H. Roscoe. 

633 Royal Liver Building, Liverpool, December 24th. 

[It is a very difficult question to answer. Our own belief, which 
we have several] times expressed, is that the present inflation is to 
an appreciable extent due to the loans advanced by bankers to 
their customers for the purpose of investment in War Loan. If 
that be true, it follows that it is better for a prospective lender 
to the Government to save money as quickly as he ean, and lend 
it to the Government as often as his available balance at the bank 
becomes large enough for such investment. On the other hand, 
we must not forget that the scheme invented by the Government 
under which bankers lend to their customers has in a general 
view decided advantages as well as disadvantages. The man who 
has borrowed from his banker is under a special obligation, ol 
which he is continually conscious, to repay the loan. Owing to 
this compulsion, he saves more than he would probably have had 
the strength of mind to save. The Government therefore are well 
justified in believing that under this scheme they collect the 
greatest possible amount of money on loan. But our corre- 
spondent, we think, might well act as though this were a con- 
cession to weakness, which is unnecessary in his case.—Fp. 
Spectator. ] 





COMMON INCAPACITIES. 
[To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘“ Sprcrator.”] 
Srr,—Are not many so-called incapacities and defects really due 
to mere carelessness? This, I think, is true of unpunctuality, and 
of the habit of writing illegibly. In both instances it is simply 4 
question of taking a little trouble. ‘‘ People may be heard to 
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confess,” it has been observed, “often with ludicrous self-com- 
placency, that their penmanship is atrocious, without being aware 
that what they are really accusing themeelves of is disregard of 
other people’ convenience. The theory of a.congenital inability 
to write clearly is a species of the same self-flattering fatalism 
by which the result of unwillingness to pay the requisite attention 
to things is put down to a bad memory.” In al] these cases one 
is expected to regard the failing as evidence of a sou! above 
matters so paltry.—I am, Sir, &., Cc. L. D. 





(To tHe Eprron or tae ‘“ Sprcrator.’’) 

Srr,—The writer of the racy article on “Common Incapacities ” 
tells something of the evils of procrastination, or unpunctuality. 
There is an opposite evil—from which I personally suffer—namely, 
over-punctuality. Is it at all general? If I have to attend a 
meeting I am usually there about as soon as the secretary, or 
clerk, or whoever organizes it, even if I sometimes take a short 
walk to kill a few minutes of time before going in, My wife has 
the same habit of punctuality—or over-punctuality—with the 
result that in attending a church meeting the other even- 
ing she had to wait for fifteen minutes outside on a 
frosty evening, before any one elso turned up, and came 
home with a chill. Is it permissible to envy those who are 
unpunctual and yet can be happy ? I fear the unpunctual 
pereon is the more genial, and he has, at least, the advantage of 
many friends.—I am, Sir, &c., Scotus. 





PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE NAVY. 
(To tne Eprron or tue “ Specrator.’’] 

Smr,— Would you allow a “ mere naval officer” a word in support 
of the much-abused Public School system of education? Com- 
menced in 1913, the special entry cadet system in the Navy has 
resulted in about three hundred and fifty Public School boys being 
entered to date, and they are now in the Fleet, serving alongside 
their contemporaries from Dartmouth. If a Referendum of the 
senior officers of the Navy could be taken on the two systems of 
entry, I am quite sure that the result would be very gratifying 
to the “‘ silent service”’ of Public School masters. To use a sea- 
man’s expression, I think the author of The Loom of Youth has 
made a bad landfall.—I am, Sir, &c., A Navat Orricer. 





NEW OFFICIAL APPOINTMENTS. 
[To THe Epiton or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—It was notorious before the war began that the King’s Bench 
Division of the Irish High Court of Justice was overmanned. 
The High Court business has steadily declined during the war, 
and is never likely to revive. The K.B.D. Judges are more or less 
idle, through no fault of their own. Few of them are to be 
found at work in the afternoon. There are, moreover, several 
Judges outside the King’s Bench Division who have very little 
to do and whose services can be requisitioned to assist, if needed. 
About two years ago a vacancy occurred in the King’s Bench 
Division which was left unfilled and the salary saved, with 
general approval and at no inconvenience to any one. A few 
weeks ago, however, the vacancy was filled by the appointment cf 
a barrister with valid claims on his political party, but who 
might very well have been otherwise provided for, and thus a 
totally unnecessary charge put on the revenue. It is now freely 
stated that the vacancy in the Irish Land Commission, due to 
the lamented death of the late Mr. Bailey, is about to be filled 
by a member of the party opposed te that of which the last new 
Judge was a member. Most ef the functions of the Irish Land 
Commission are now in abeyance. The work could easily be done 
by one Commissioner with the assistance of the competent staff, 
and can certainly be done by the two surviving Commissioners. 
The services of a number of subordinate officials have been dis- 
pensed with for the purpose of saving the Treasury the expense 
of their salaries, and in some cases their dismissal has involved 
serious hardship. The Joyal members of the community in Ire- 
land are uncomplainingly bearing their share of the burdens cf 
the war and doing their best to comply with the exhortations 
to economy in various shapes addressed to them, and to “ do their 
hit ’ in every way; but they are aggrieved at the funds, to which 
they are at great inconvenience contributing, being used to pro- 
vide salaries for perfectly unnecessary officials. This may seem a 
small matter compared with the bigger blunders of the Govern- 
ment in their treatment of this part of the United Kingdom, but 
T venture to think it is one to which attention should be called 
in your columns.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Loyar Irish Taxpayer. 





A STRANGE COINCIDENCE. 

[To Tre Eprror or THE “ Spzctator.’’] 
Sir,—Permit me to call attention to the following passage in that 
fascinating book of Colonel Meadows Taylor, The Story of My 
Life:— 

“My assistant Baba Sahib told me (in 1857) that very disagree- 
able rumours had been flying about, and that it was reported an 
attempt would soon be made to turn the British out of India. 
* Now the almanack for this year 1914 is most alarming,’ said he, 
‘it declares that the rule of the Company must come to an end 
in bloodshed and tumult.’ ” 





The native assistant was, of course, quoting from the Indian 

almanack, wherein the year 1914 corresponded with the year 1857, 

in European almanacks. But is it not strange that the native 

almanack should have named the very year which will, for ever, 

be associated with the outbreak of the present great world war ?— 

I am, Sir, &c., TEIGNMOUTH. 
Clevedon. 





DEAFNESS. 
[To tae Epiror or ree “ Srrcrarox.’’] 

Simr,—I notice in the Spectator of December 22nd a letter hy Miss 
Constance Miles in which she contradicts a statement by one of 
your correspondents that lip-reading cannot be acquired by any 
one who is past youth. Let me at once endorse to the ful] her 
statement. I have been taught lip-reading and speech-making 
from infancy at home and without association with other deaf 
persons. And thus from continuous and daily experience I find it 
a comparatively simple matter, with hardly any misunder- 
standings to speak of, to converse in the usual way with my 
relations and friends on everyday topics. I am quite convinced 
that if the deaf and partially deaf only knew and realized that the 
art of lip-reading, no matter at what age, can be acquired, they 
would be falling over one another in their eagerness to learn it. 
But I ought to acknowledge that my lot has perhaps been more 
fortunate than the others.—I am, Sir, &c., W. Henperson. 

4 Alexandra Road, Birkenhead. 

[We are sure that what our correspondent says is true. We 
recently heard of the case of a echoo!-teacher who suddenly 

2ecame almost completely deaf, but who set himself to learn 
lip-reading. He did so with such success that he was able to 
conduct the school as well as ever. This seems almost incredible, 
but the managers of the school were convinced that the teacer’s 
conduct of the school remained thoroughly efficient, and they con- 
tinued him in his appointment.—Ep. Spectator.] 





A DANTE CRUX. 
{To tHe Epriror or THE “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—The letter of your correspondent on the opening line of 
Canto VII. of the Inferno recalls to me a discussion I had in 
Malta on this very question. A Maltese doctor, who is an accom- 
plished Italian scholar, held that the words “‘ Pape Satan, pape 
Satan, Aleppe” were Arabic, and should read “ Bab Xitan, 
Bab Xitan, Aghaleb.”” “ Bab” means a gate, and “ Ghaleb” to 
prevail. The reading according to this interpretation is: ‘‘ The 
gates of hell shal! not prevail.” It may be noted that Pluto 
speaks in a taunting manner, “ Con la voce chioccia ”; that is to 
say, his tone is “‘ Della Gallina che @ Nello stato di covar d’ova.” 
This explanation is of further interest when one considers the 
now widely prevalent views of Sergi, who holds that the present 
populations of the Mediterranean basin belong to the great 
Hamitie or Euro-African races, and that the Italian race and 
language are, as in Malta, intimately related to African races and 
the Arabic language.—I am, Sir, &c., H.C. M. 





A CORRECTION. 
{To tHe Eprron or tHE “ SpectaTor.’'] 

Str,—In a letter by me that appeared in the Spectator of 
December 22nd, either from my careless writing or by a 
printer’s error, I am made to say that the allowance of meat for 
our farm servante was half-a-stone a head per day—of course 
this should be per week, not per day. But half-a-ctone of meat 
with us means seven pounds not four pounds, as you put it—i.e., 
one pound a day.—-I am, Sir, &e., East Rivne. 

{The letter was printed as we received it, except that we 
interpreted a stone of meat to mean eight pounds according to 
what we believe is the technical measurement.—Ep. Spectator.] 





LIEUTENANT JOSEPH LEE. 
{To tHe Eprror or tHE ‘“ Spectaron.’’] 

Sir,—In a paragraph in the Spectator of last week you make 2 
very kindly allusion to Lieutenant Joseph Lee, the author of 
Ballads of Battle and Workaday Warriors. I am happy to tell 
you that I have just had information that he is alive and un- 
wounded, although a prisoner in German hands.—I am, Sir, &c., 

50 Albemarle Street, W. 1. Joun Murray. 








MR. LANSING’S ADDRESS TO OFFICERS. 


We are very glad to be able to inform our readers that we have 
received permission to reprint the noble Address by Mr. Lansing 
which was published in the Spectator of September 17th last. 
The Address was originally delivered by the American Secretary 
of State to the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps at Madison Bar- 
racks, New York. It is a treasure-house of lofty and inspiring 
thought. As we said at the time, we do not suppose that the 
officers of any army, in any country, at any period in history, 
took up arms with higher moral credentials than are provided in 
Mr. Lansing’s Address. Copies can be obtained at the rate of a 
penny each post free from Messrs. Speaight and Sons, 98-99 Fetter 
Lane, E.C.4. Less than three copies cannot be supplied. 
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NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“* Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agree- 
ment with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. 
In such instances, or in the case of “‘ Letters to the Editor,” insertion 
only means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient 
interest and importance to warrant publication. 








POETRY. 


THE STRANGER. 
(1918.) 

In shadowy council, see, they sit, 

The old, old Years that once drew breath, 

The Years of Pericles and Pitt; 

Of Pharaoh and Elizabeth, 

Of Cromwell, Charlemagne, De Witt, 
And many a Caesar done to death, 
The Lords of Babylon and Heth, 

Plantagenets and all who lit 

In holy or unholy Writ 
The torch that flames and perisheth. 





A Stranger steps towards the throng, 
Unknown, unnamed, and unakin. 
Humble their haughty signs among, 
Wise as the unwise Seraphin; 
A weakling, yet past measure strong, 
A pilgrim, yet a paladin, 
Powered with the spirit-will to win. 
Disowning centuries along, 
He moves ’mid agony and song.— 
Ye solemn belfries, ring him in. 


Watter S. Sicwen. 


BOOKS. 


eee 
SOME HAWARDEN LETTERS.* 

Taxis book deserves a more attractive name. To any one whose 
memory reaches back twenty or thirty years, the mention of letters 
written to, or from, Hawarden might suggest endless dissertations 
on the merits of Home Rule, or the demerits of the Turk, and the 
exceedingly dry remainder-biscuit of long-past controversies. But 
the book is better than its title, for Hawarden, though the home 
of a politician, was not, in any narrow or exclusive sense, a political 
house. George Herbert said that ‘‘ as in the house of those that 
are skilled in music, all are musicians, so in the house of a preacher, 
all are preachers’; and in a politician’s house all must be, to 
some extent, politicians; but Hawarden was almost immuno 
from the incursions of that dismal horde who regard all life from 
the standpoint of the Caucus, the Lobby, and the Whips’ room. 
The present writer once suggested to Mr. Gladstone (who had 
asked him what he supposed to be Chamberlain’s intentions) that 
the simplest plan would be to invite Chamberlain to Hawarden 
and inquire of him direct. The great man looked as much surprised 
as if a visit from the Sultan or the Shah had been proposed, and 
said with unmistakable sincerity: ‘‘I have always tried to keep 
this place free from all political associations.’”” The result of this 
laudable effort was that, while the hard-bitten politician was kept 
at arm’s-length, Hawarden became a meeting-place for all manner 
of people whose main interests lay in other arts than the art of 
wire-pulling, and other literature than the literature of Blue Books. 
Visitors of all sorts and sizes came and went ; and in a great many 
cases they seemed to find a kind of spell laid upon them, which 
forced them, even when they travelled to the other end of the 
world, to keep themselves in touch with Hawarden. Hence the 
‘Hawarden Letters"? from which Mrs. Drew has allowed this 
selection to be made; and in the wide range of her correspondence 
the professional politician plays a very insignificant part. Philo- 
sophers, scholars, poets, painters, musicians, historians, novelists, 
professors, clergymen, jostle one another in these pages, and, as 
the editors say, “‘ we meet them in undress,” though this undress 
is ‘‘ qualified by temperament.” There are some writers who can 
never completely lay aside the robes of State, even in the most 
familiar correspondence ; and there are others who, one thinks, 
would have attended a little more carefully to their toilet if they 
had foreseen that it was to be exhibited in public. Of the former 
class was Acton; of the latter, Ruskin. Acton in these letters is 
always “ pontifical,” whether he is setting George Eliot above 
Shakespeare, or charging Mazzini with love of homicide, or per- 
plexing his hearers with conundrums about “‘the Hundred Best 
Books.” Ruskin, when once he has got on familiar terms, seems 
to think that a rather pathetic playfulness is the only wear. 

_ Probably most people will think that the best part of 








° Some Hewarden Letters, 1878-1913, Ww ritten to Mre. ere (Miss Ma Gladetone) 
before and @ her Marriage. Chosen and Arranged by Lisle March-P’ ps and 
Bertram Christian, London; Nisbet and Co, (15s, net.) 





the book is the section which deals with George Wyndham: 
“His heart was not primarily in politics. Even in literature it 
was not dreams of accomplished works that filled his mind. His 
destiny was to be an incentive and a stimulus, to act upon the 
minds of others, not by thinking more accurately, but by thinking 
more joyfully.” His letters are full of life and colour and vivacity ; 
his love of books and Nature, “and youth and bloom and this 
delightful world,” is contagious even when it reaches one through 
the cold medium of the printed page. But, after all, Wyndham 
was already known to the world as a letter-writer, for in the distant 
days when he was Mr. Balfour's private secretary his apostolat 
épistolaire was freely exercised at the expense of the Irish Members, 
and established his reputation as the master of a pointed and graceful 
style ; but this book reveals an admirable faculty of letter-writing in 
several people whose fame was won in other fields. Alfred Lyttelton, 
describing a sermon by Dr. Holland at St. Paul’s, shows himself 
as much at home in divinity as in cricket ; and that eminent preacher 
is quite at his best in depicting the camels of Smyrna, whose “ hair 
seems to have been used up by John the Baptist, who has only left 
them the locks and tufts which were too bad even for him.” James 
Stuart was known as a mathematician, a mustard-maker, and a 
sedulous M.P., but had no fame as a letter-writer; yet what could 
be a better description of a tiresome guest who had outstayed his 
welcome than this: ‘‘ Mr. X is still here, like the grounds at the 
bottom of the tea-cup ” ? 

The great discovery of the book is Burne-Jones. We knew him 
as a fantastic draughtsman, a delicious colourist, and also as an 
exemplary citizen. But one might have expected him to be rather 
‘“‘goulful-eyed ” in correspondence, and rather “ precious” in 
expression. Not so. He is the most vigorous and bright and 
sensible of all Mrs. Drew’s correspondents. Here is his judgment 
on his master, Ruskin, when that wayward genius had committed 
the atrocity of likening Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Gladstone to 
““two old bagpipes.” It was vexatious and tiresome, said Burne- 
Jones, but just like Ruskin :— 

“There’s a pamphlet he wrote about Michael Angelo that he 
read to me just after he had written it, and as I went home I wanted 
to drown myself in the Surrey Canal or get drunk at a tavern. It 
did not seem worth while to strive any more if he could think it and 
write it. But now I’m a tough old wretch and nothing hurts me. 
Do you remember how unhappy I made your Father by telling 
him how Scott (on whose name be peace) couldn’t bear Dante ? 
My dear, if twelve of these men ond hold together for only ten 
years the whole aspect of the world would be changed—and Twelve 
Men did once held together, and the whole face of the world was 
changed.” 

But these selections by no means exhaust the interest of the 
book. We find one Colonial Governor discoursing of politics in 
Fiji, and another of the ‘‘ Hundred Books ”’ which he ought to read 
inIndia. Wehave Sir George Grove passing judgment on ‘‘ Handel’s 
plagiarisms,” and Mr. Balfour ciscussing Illingworth’s theory of 
Inspiration; Charlotte Yonge prescribing wholesome literature for 
maid-servants, Henry Sidgwick criticizing George Meredith, and 
F. W. Maitland sniffing at the Acton Letters—all this is enter- 
taining and, in its disconnected way, instructive. ‘‘ Disconnected ”’ 
we say, because the editors have in the main followed the chrono- 
logical order, and have made too free use of tantalizing dots. As 
regards the dots, when one finds half-a-dozen of them after every 
other paragraph, one cannot resist the notion that, if printed in 
full, the letter would have conveyed a very different sense; and, 
as regards the chronological order, it would perhaps be better if it 
were tempered by some classification of subject. Ii is disconcerting 
to pass at a bound from the prospectus of a silly “ Society ” paper 
to be called the Mangle,to the thoughts which Passiontide aroused 
in the ingenious mind of Professor James Stuart. 





RECENT WAR VERSE.* 


Mr. VerNEDE, who was in his fortieth year when the war broke 
out, a man of letters, happy in his country home and his garden, 
enlisted in September, 1914, served in the ranks for a few months, 
received a commission in the Rifle Brigade early in 1915, and was 
in the thick of the fighting from January, 1916, until his death 
fourteen months later. Of his many gifts, his lovable character 
and perfect temper, Mr. Gosse and other friends speak in the 
Introduction, and his verses' confirm their tribute. The spirit 
in which, a hater of war, he gave up everything for the country 
in which his family had been settled since 1685, is nobly shown in 
“A Petition.” England, he tells us, had given him all that 


* (1) War Poems, and other ‘Verses. By R. E. Verndde. 
Note by Edmund * Gosse, C.B. London: W. Heinemann, (38. 6d, net,}—— 
(2) Ardours and Endurances. By Robert Nichols, London: Chatto and Windus: 
(38, 6d, net.]|——(3) Gloucestershire Friends: Pvems fr.m a German Prison Camp. 
By F. W. Harvey. London; Sidgwick and Jackson, (2s. 6d. net.)——(4) On 
Leave: Poems and Sonnets. J 2. Armine Wodehouse, With a Foreword by 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, — on: Elkin Mathews, [ls, net.}——(5) The City 
of Fear, and Poems, By Gilbert Frankau. London: Chatto and Windus. 
(3s, 6d. net. )——6) Wigmés ofthe B. .D, London: Methuen and Oo, [1s, 3d. net.] 

(7) Songs of the ne. By Kiaxon, London: McBride, Nast, and Co, 
(2s. 6d, net.}—(8) Ballads of the Flying Corps, By G, R. Samways, R.F.C, Samo 
publishers and .. ——+{9) Small Craft. By C. Fox Smith. London: Elkin 
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Mathews, (28, 6d. net.)——(10) Verses from the Grand Fleet. By Etienne (Lieut, 

R.N.). London: E, Macdonald. [13. net.)}——({11) Coronel, and other War Poems. 
By Charles Vincent. London: J. M. Dent and Sons. (4s, 6d, net.} (12) Stand- 
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aman might ask, yet he asked her to grant him one thing 
more :— 
‘** That now when envious foes would _— thy splendour, 
Unversed in arms, a dreamer such as I 
May in thy ranks be deemed not all unworthy, 
England, for thee to die.” 
The prayer was granted, but not before he had proved his bravery 
in the field and crowned his literary achievements by some of the 
finest poems that have come from the trenches. They are instinct 
with an exalted patriotism, shown perhaps most signally in the 
lines on the heritage of Nelson, who left behind him nobler things 
than his seacraft— 
‘Things that Time cannot fashion and unfashion, 
The fearless faith that love of freedom gives, 
The fire, the inextinguishable passion 
The will to die - so only England lives.” 
Love of his men and his N.C.O.’s shines throughout Mr. Vernéde’s 
poems, which contain a truly prophetic address to the United 
States written in September, 1914, and the beautiful stanzas to 
his wife which begin with the question ‘‘ What shall I bring you, 
wife of mine, When I come back from the war ?”’ and end :— 
** Little you'd care what I laid at your feet, 
Ribbon or crest or shawl— 
What if I bring you nothing, sweet, 
Nor maybe come home at all ? 
Ah, but you'll know, Brave Heart, you'll know 
Two things I'll have kept to send : 
Mine honour for which you bade me go 
And my love—my love to the end.” 

Wordsworth’s saying that “‘ poetry takes its origin from emotion 
recollected in tranquillity ’’ amounts to something like a counsel 
of perfection for those who write of their experiences and emotions 
in the fighting-line while the war is still raging. Mr. Nichols’s 
Ardours and Endurances® are a cycle of war poems beginning with 
‘* The Summons,” leading on with his ‘“‘ Farewell to Place of Com- 
fort ’ to the gradual approach to the front, life in the trenches, and 
a series of battle pictures culminating in ‘‘ The Assault,” written in 
what might be called rhymed vers libre suggestive at times of the 
method of Signor Marinetti. Passion dies down in the four poems 
on ‘ The Dead,” and the anguish of loss finds utterance in the 
heart-broken ‘‘ Plaint of Friendship by Death broken ” :— 

““T had a friend, but, O!° he is now dead. 
Fate would not let me follow where he led. 
In him I had happiness. But he is dead. 
God help me now, for I must needs despair. 
God, if Thou livest, and indeed didst send 
Thine only Son to be to all a Friend, 
Bid His dark, pitying eyes upon me bend, 
And His hand heal or I must needs despair.”’ 
In “‘ The Aftermath *’ the mood of endurance returns. Mr, Nichols’s 
friends are dead, but 
‘They are not gone from us; they do not roam 
The flow and turmoil of the lower deep, 
But have now made the whole wide world their home 
And in its loveliness themselves they steep.” 
Throughout these poems pride in his comrades is greater than his 
pain at their loss: ‘* O loved, living, dying, heroic soldier, All, all 
my joy, my grief, my love are thine.” 

Mr. Harvey's new volume, Gloucestershire Friends,? confirms his 
claim to a high position amongst our soldier-poets. These verses 
come from a German prison camp, and we agree with Bishop 
Frodsham in his Introduction that it must be counted unto the 
prison authoritios at Crefeld for literary righteousness that they sent 
on the manuscript without any obliteration or excision. His verses 
might be summed up in the Horatian phrase. He is rebus angustis 
animosus. Though a prisoner, yet in his soul he is free to visit his 
old haunts and express his undying love of his country and his 
comrades. In the two splendid Ballades which set forth first why 
he loathes and then why he loves the name of War, Mr. Harvey 
has expressed the creed of the Happy Warrior with singular felicity. 
There is fine poetic imagination in ‘‘ The Bugler,” and excellent 
humour and point in the verses which discuss the anomaly of 
the British Army that ‘‘ the maximum of danger means the minimum 
of pay.” 

Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, in a brief ‘‘ Foreword” to Mr. E. Armine 
Wodehouse’s poems,‘ dwells on their “‘ ardent meditative beauty.” 
Sometimes this spirit of meditation leads to sombre reflections,as in the 
lines ‘‘ Before Ginchy,”’ where the poet ponders on the dehumanizing 
effect of war on the men at the front; or to misgivings whether all 
this effort has not been in vain. But his ultimate view is probably 
expressed in the concluding stanza of ‘‘There was War in Heaven.” 
The soldier is hemmed round with perplexities, but 

‘though the darkness round him close, 
Within, within, he knows, he knows!” 
For all his philosophy, the writer envies the simple lads ‘‘ that meet 
with such a light and humorous glance, With hearts so unperturb’d, 
war's every chance,” and holds them happier *‘ whose service, light 
as breath, ascends to heaven unlabour’d and unfelt.”” In a 
prefatory sonnet Mr. Wodehouse regrets that his poems are not 
worthy of his opportunities. He has seen “ greatest things,”’ and 





reproves himself for dulness in responding to so sharp a stress. 
Those who read the fine fantasy on the Temple of Sorrow, which 
describes the initiation of ‘‘ the Guild of them that mourn for those 
that die,” or the vision of Christmas Eve, or the sonnet on the 
fallen—‘‘ Valete atque Salvete ”*—will judge his achievement 
otherwise. 

In the poem which gives its name to the collection Mr. Gilbert 
Frankau® draws a grim picture of the desolation of Ypres, whore 
“fear walks naked at noonday’s clear” and “love and laughter 
and work and the hum of the city are utterly dead.” It is a sombre 
study, ending in a powerful imaginative appeal from the dead who 
died gladly, but can find no peace and rest or release until ‘‘ the 
bonds of the foeman that hold us be utterly broke and destroyed, 
And ours alone the City of Fear.” Mr. Frankau shows his easy com- 
mand of narrative in the spirited ballad which tells ‘‘ How Rifleman 
Brown came to Valhalla *—and was justified of his claim, though 
unmaimed and “ with the barrack shine on his bayonet and a full- 
charged magazine.”’ The volume also includes a reprint of ‘* The 
Guns,” in which technical knowledge is allied to enthusiasm and 
imagination with brilliant results. Mr. Frankau, who ‘‘ commenced 
poet ’’ under the influence of ‘‘ Don Juan,” here shows the higher 
spirit which animated Byron in his last venture. 

The three small volumes entitled Rhymes of the R.N.D.,®° Songs 
of the Submarine,’ and Ballads of the Flying Corps,’ are all marked 
by good humour, cheerfulness, and a happy knack of slinging 
rhymes. The anonymous author of the first of the three, who by 
internal and highly diverting evidence would appear to be 
attached to the medical branch of the Service, apologizes in an 
admirable address to the reader for his occasional lapses into 
seriousness—for ‘‘ the random note of pain ’—but the apology is 
not needed. He has “learnt in common danger of the Common- 
wealth of Man,” learnt to revise his judgment of those he once 
despised, witnessed heartrending scenes, yet keeps a brave heart 
and an unquenchable sense of the ludicrous. Amateur criticisms 
of naval inaction prompt a spirited rejoinder in which he contrasts 
the pleasures of sailoring in peace time with having “‘ to face the 
Germans and the perils of the Press,”’ His experiences on the 
Somme lead him to hail Muck as the one true conqueror, and his 
devotion to the Navy does not prevent him from declaring his 
preference over all comers for the infantry, ‘‘ the men who hold the 
line.’ ‘‘ Klaxon” is another cheerful humorist, who turns his 
knowledge of naval history to fine purpose in his tribute to Dixon, 
the hero of the submarine in the American Civil War. He is also 
a student of international law, as may be gathered from the ingenious 
lines headed ‘‘ Low Visibility,” in which he observes :— 

‘* We differ from our ancestors’ conception of a prize, 

And we cruise about like Agag ‘neath Sir Samuel Evans’ eyes ; 

But on one eternal subject we would certainly agree : 

It’s seldom you can see a mile across the Northern Sea.” 
And lastly, he is something more than a rhymer; he comes very near 
being a poet in the stanzas headed ‘‘ Overdue ”’ and the lines “ to 
the Scottish Regiments.’’ Mr. Samways’s ballads are not poetry, 
but good swinging, hearty verse inspired by ‘‘ the courage, tenacity, 
faith, and fatalism ” of all British airmen. 

Many of Miss Fox Smith’s verses* have appearec in Punch, 
the Spectator, and other papers: they will, we hope, enjoy a wider 
currency in their collected form. Before the war she wrote of the 
romance and realities of life in tramps; since it began she has 
become the laureate of the fighting merchantman. She is perhaps 
at her best in the ‘‘ chanty ” form, but excels in yarns, ballads, 
and portraits, commands a rich and expressive vocabulary, satisfies 
the expert by her technical knowledge, and appeals to all lovers of 
generous sentiment and fair dealing. Nor does the sea monopolize 
her sympathies—witness the charming war idyll of ‘‘ drowsy 
Bullington,” and the tale of the gypsy’s wife whose husband was 
fighting in Mesopotamia. In short, Miss Fox Smith has many 
moods, and stirs or touches us in all. 

Written at odd intervals during the past thirty-two months in 
the North Sea, ‘‘ Etienne’s "’ Verses from the Grand Fleet’ reveal a 
true lyric gift. He can pack a great deal of emotion and descrip- 
tion into a few words, as when he contrasts the life of the trawlers 
in peace and war, and he achieves a Heine-like poignancy in the 
lament of the girl for her drowned lover. And we must not forget 
the dialogue between the captain and the navigator of the ‘ Blicher,’ 
or the story of Timothy Smith the stoker, one of those ‘* who 
demand no reasons, but shovel coal at sea,”’ or the thrilling “‘ tale 
of the one-eyed Dutchman” and what he heard near the Little 
Fisher Bank on the 31st of May. 

Mr. Vincent !! sounds a high note in his elegiac odes on Coronel 
and on the British dead in France, in the fine lines on ‘‘ The Awaken- 
ing of Lincoln,” the group of sonnets to the belligerent Powers, 
and perhaps most of all in t%= stanzas ‘‘ A Sussex Man.”” Sometimes 
in aiming at grandeur of phrase he only achieves grandiosity, 
through his preferonce for literary words and phrases such as 
‘** meticulous,” ‘* seismic,” ‘‘ fluetuant,” “‘ potency ’’; but in the 
main his use of the decorative element adds dignity as well ag 
pageantry to his verse. 

Mr. Donald Lea, who has fought and suffered with the New 
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Zealand Expeditionary Force, is a son of Empire who views the 
war in true perspective :— 
“The Cause was ours! Not yours alone 
To rectify foul : 
Ever our sea-girt Isles intone 

To us wide jom’s song.” 
His verses '*—written sometimes in Scots dialect, sometimes in the 
modern lingua casfrensis—reflect many phases of war, tragic, 
humorous, and gruesome, but his criticism is never querulous, and 
in all his moods, to quote his own words, “ that White Flame men 
call the immortal soul Burns bright and clear with steady gleam.” 





AMERICA A CENTURY AGO.* 

Tux reproach levelled by many critics, and substantiated of late 
by Mr. Altschul, against a great number of the elementary historical 
text-books used in American schools cannot be laid to Dr. Channing’s 
charge. Of all the American historians with whom we are 
acquainted, he is the most supremely dispassionate and impartial. 
He has no bias against Great Britain or France or Spain, and 
what is equally remarkable, he deals with the controversial problems 
of early American politics as calmly as if he were discussing the 
age of Pericles or the last days of the Roman Republic. It is a 
great literary feat to have made the story of America’s critical 
period so interesting without taking sides with Alexander Hamilton 
or Jefferson, but Dr. Channing’s abundant learning and judicial 
temper have carried him successfully through the task. English 
readers, to whom, we fear, the early days of the Federal Republic 
are not very well known, will find the book both instructive and 
entertaining. The Presidency of Washington for two terms, 
from 1789 to 1797, was mainly occupied with the formation of 
an administrative system, and saw the rise of parties, the Federalists 
and the Republicans. Under the Presidency of John Adams, 
America was sufficiently organized at home to take an interest 
in foreign affairs, and engaged for some months in 1798 in “‘ a sort 
of war” at sea with the French Directory. Adams was the first 
President to live, for a brief period, in Washington. The election 
of Thomas Jefferson, the Republican leader, as President in 
succession to Adams was, as Dr. Channing expresses it, a ‘‘ revolu- 
tion’ on a mild scale, for the Federalists had controlled the 
Government from the outset and filled all the offices. In his 
first term Jefferson had the satisfaction of buying from Bonaparte 
for about three millions sterling the vast Louisiana territory, which 
included the whole Middle West as well as the Mississippi delta :— 

‘** By the Louisiana Purchase the United States acquired some- 
thing under one million square miles of territory, if we limit its area 
to its smallest possible extent, or over two million square miles, if we 
give it its greatest possible extension, doubling or trebling the 
original area of the United States. Whatever its size, it has proved 
to be a land of riches: animal, vegetable, and mineral—beef and 
mutton, wheat, corn and cotton, gold, silver, copper and zine. Its 
population in one hundred years grew from one hundred thousand, 
or possibly two hundred thousand—counting in the Red Men—to 
from eighteen to twenty-seven millions as one excludes or includes 
from its area Texas and the Pacific slope. Supposing for the 
moment that Louisiana had not been acquired in 1803, what would 
have become of the trans-Mississippi region in the nineteenth cen- 
tury ? Would it have become another Mexico or another Canada ? 
Or supposing that Napoleon had remained obdurate, and we had 
‘married the British fleet and nation,’—as Jefferson had hinted we 
might. Would not to-day the peace of the world be beyond dis- 
turbance ? Coming more strictly within the confines of American 
annals: had there been no Louisiana Purchase there would have 
been no Missouri Compromise, no Texas annexation, no Mexican 
War, no Oregon boundary ! The Kansas-Nebraska Act would never 
have been passed and there would have been no struggle for Kansas ! 
Indeed there would have been no War for Secession with its 
attendant orgies of Reconstruction. But the star of destiny other- 
wise determined, and it is not the function of history to question.” 
It was Jefferson, too, who sent the first American squadron to 
the Mediterranean to wage war on the pirates of Tripoli, whom 
America, like the European Powers, had hitherto appeased by 
a tribute. Jefferson owed his first election in great part to a New 
York City caucus, skilfully engineered by Aaron Burr, the prototype 
of the Tammany politician ; but he was careful not to reward that 
unscrupulous personage with offices for his friends, although Burr 
was his Vice-President. Like many good democrats, Jefferson, 
once installed in power, was a man of autocratic temper; he 
believed in publicity and in limiting the functions of Government, 
but while he took the citizens into his confidence, he always acted 
as he thought best. Dr. Channing shrewdly remarks that Jefferson 
was not so simple as he appeared to be in his published letters. 
“To read some of these effusions, one would place Jefferson 
among the simple-minded and confiding idealists; but in reality 
they were the result of design and of subtle principle.” The shy 
end awkward Virginian, who was an indifferent speaker, had the 
art of handling men, and thus not only kept his party together, 
but abated the quarrels between New England and Virginia, the 
coast and the interior, which threatened more than once the very 
existence of the Federation. 








* A History of Ue United States, Wy Edward Channing. Vol, IV., 1789-1815 
London : and Co, (12s, net.) 





For us the most interesting chapters are those which deal with 
the dispute with Great Britain that began under Jefferson in 
1307, and led under his successor, Madison, to the war of 1812. 
Dr. Channing holds that the grievance which rankled most at 
Washington was the British practice of impressing British sailors 
from American merchantmen, and even, in some cases, from 
American warships. Our interference with neutral ships attempting 
to trade with French ports in defiwnce of our Orders in Council 
was naturally disliked by the American merchants and shipowners, 
who amassed great wealth by such ventures, but the American 
people as a whole was not greatly moved by the merchants’ com. 
plaints. Jefferson replied to the Orders in Council by successive 
Acts placing an embargo on shipping, so that exports to either 
of the belligerents should cease, and forbidding the entry of British 
and French ships or goods. But these laws were often evaded 
by American citizens, who made o regular business of supplying 
British ships off the coast and smuggling in British manufactures. 
The coast towns suddenly developed a demand for great quantities 
of flour, and the Governor of Massachusetts issued to merchants 
and shippers permits for coasting voyages in such numbers that 
the documents were, it is said, openly bought and sold in New 
York. The flour was exported clandestinely to Nova Scotia, 
and thence to Great Britain. The British Government suspended 
the Navigation Laws in order to encourage American vessels to 
trade to our ports, and thus helped to foil the embargo. Dr, 
Channing argues, however, that though the embargo policy 
failed to injure ua, it had a permanently beneficial effect on New 
Fngland industry. The high price of British goods gave the 
infant manufactures of New England and Pennsylvania the 
opportunity of making a profitable start, and the success of the 
textile and hardware industries dates from this time. When 
Madison assumed office, he was soon involved in the dispute with 
France, in which Napoleon’s devious diplomacy inveigled the 
President into a false position. We cannot enter into the details 
so lucidly unravelled by Dr. Channing, but the main facts were 
that Napoleon pretended to annul a decree confiscating American 
ships in French ports, and thus induced Madison, in 1810, to abolish 
the restrictions on French shipping in American waters. Great 
Britain, knowing of Napoleon’s trick, resented Madison's action 
as unfair and unneutral, Pinkney, the American Envoy in London, 
lost patience and went home in February, 1811. Congress passed 
a new Act forbidding intercourse with Great Britain. When 
Castlereagh succeeded to the Foreign Office in January, 1812, 
he made an honest and vigorous offort to restore friendly relations 
with America, but his work was fatally hampered by the absence 
of the American Minister from London. The Ministry had decided 
to suspend the Orders in Council as regards America when Perceval’s 
assassination, on May 11th, caused another fatal delay of a month. 
On June 16th Castlereagh told the House that the Orders would 
be suspended, and this was done on June 23rd. Unhappily our 
Envoy at Washington and the President were alike ignorant of 
our Government's change of tone. Madison recormmended on 
June Ist, and Congress voted on June 18th, a declaration of war, 
though meanwhile the commercial grievance of which they 
complained had been removed in London. It was a tragic 
misunderstanding that began the war of 1812, and it was a tragic 
mistake which ended it. The British and American delogates 
signed the Treaty of Peace at Ghent on Christmas Eve, 1814, a 
whole fortnight before Pakenham’s disastrous attack on Andrew 
Jackson's entrenchments at New Orleans. The Transatlantic 
cables have indeed contributed more than is supposed to the growth 
of goodwill between the English-speaking peoples. There would 
have been no war in 1812 if we had had a cable then. 

It is characteristic of Dr. Channing that he takes the successes 
of the American frigates in the naval war very much as a 
matter of course. ‘‘No one,” he says, “has ever written 
about these battles without attempting to magnify or minimize 
the disparity of force between the American ‘ forty-fours’ 
and their British victims."’ The truth was that the American 
frigates had been designed by Joshua Humphreys expressly to 
outclass the existing types of frigates, and fulfilled their 
function. They were more heavily timbered, carried more guns 
and more men, and were faster than their antagonists. ‘‘ When 
all is said, therefore, unless some accident supervened, these 
ships ought to have sent their opponents to the bottom 
in about the time that they did.” Dr. Channing is a little 
too modest here, for a great deal depended on the seamanship 
and fighting quality of the frigate commanders, and Englishmen 
have always held in high esteem the performances of the American 
Navy in that war, severe as were our losses. The conflict was, 
however, unpopular in both countries. The British Government 
connived at the maintenance of British trade with America, New 
England almost openly supplied the British armies in Canada 
with beef and flour, and Virginian merchants sent out cargoes 
of food to the British blockading squadrons. It is not surprising, 
in these circumstances, that the war was conducted in a half- 
hearted manner, and that its end was welcomed, though the Treaty 
of Ghent settled none of the questions in dispute, 
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Dr. Channing devotes some admirable pages to the social and 
economie conditions of the young Republic. He emphasizes the 
great difficulties of communication, except by sea in fine weather. 
It was, for example, a journey of eight or ten days from Boston to 
New York. His remarks on the planters of the ‘‘ Old Dominion” 
are illuminating, The grandsons of the Virginians whom Thackeray 
described kept open house and lived like feudal lords on the produce 
of their estates, but they were never able to make ends meet on 
their scanty sales of tobacco and rum, The invention by Whitney, 
in 1794, of the eotton-gin, which made the cultivation of short 
staple cotton profitable, saved the South from financial collapse, 
though it also led to a rapid increase in the slave population, and 
thus greatly strengthened the fatal institution of slavery at a time 





when it was declining. 





A GERMAN JOURNALIST IN TURKEY.* 


Tue writer of this book is » German who has spent many years 


abroad, chiefly in South Africa. He hastened home on the 
outbreak of the war, to join the colours, but was invalided out of the 
Army after six months’ active service on the Eastern Front. He 


then obtained a position on the staff of the Cologne Gazette and went 
to Constantinople in the spring of 1915 as special correspondent. 
After 1 Turkey, he found himself so completely 
at variance with the views of his paper that he resigned the post 


early two year 


and obtained permission to go to Switzerland for reasons of health. 
ed his 


Turkish Government. 


There he relic. conscience by publishing this effective indict- 
ment of the 
gives us a vivid impression of the country 


1914, 


at that dramatic moment, after many years in foreign lands, could, 


His opening chapter 


to which he returned in August, No German reaching home 


he says, escape a sense of melancholy foreboding, almost of dismay, 


at the “ mentality ’’ of his countrymen as it was revealed in the 
Press and in the casual talk of restaurants and cafés. [In tho 
following extracts we have translated direct from the original. 
The translations were made before we saw the English version 


published by Messrs. Hoddor and Stoughton]: 


“Germans have never learned to think correctly in politics. . . - 
Our incredible inability to distinguish between the attainable and 
the unattainable, and to comprehend another nation’s ways of 
thinking, our extraordinary political simplicity (Neaivetdt), does not 
restrain us from embarking upon world-wide political adventures. 
The average German has never understood the English ; he has never 
been able to grasp either their colonial system, which he thinks is 
merely designed to deprive him of his place in the sun, or their con- 
ception of freedom and civilization. He believed that we could trample 
Belgium's neutrality underfoot and that Great Britain would look 
calmly on. He was absolutely convinced, even in high political 
cireles, that the att« mpt to enforce conscription would result in revo- 
lution. He saw in the British people nothing but a greedy, cowardly 
spirit, unready for any sacrifice. All the more dull and heavy 
the fearful weight of the English declaration of war fell that memor 
able August evening on the soul of the German people, the victim 
of political miscalculation.” 


When the Berliners had recovered from the first shock and were 
proposing to send a force of police to arrest the British Army, and 
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later on when the German military successes seemed to justify | 


the scoffers who knew nothing of England, those who had spent 
their lives abroad warned their friends against such optimism. 
From the hour of England’s intervention, it was plain to the 
writer that Germany had lost the war. About this time he 
witnessed 

“the absurd scenes acted on the Potzdamer Platz when some 


Japanese, as presumably the hereditary foes of Russia, and therefore 
the predestined allies of Germany, were enthusiastically carried 
chodiie high by worthy Berliners. 

us an ultimatum about Kiao-chau. 
wide views led us recently to believe that Mexico and Japan would 
side with us against America, and blinded us to the effect our methods 
might have upon other neutrals, 
American States.’’ 

Dr. 
goodwill to the Turks, 
many men who are thoroughly familiar with the Near East ; 
read Pierre Loti; and he endeavoured to extend the sympathy 
he felt (and still feels) for the people to their rulers, undeterred 
by the parting word of an old colleague who knew the country well. 

Turkey,” the latter said, “ is a galvanized frog; it will show signs 
of life just so long as the war lasts and we Germans go on galvanizing 
it ; you will find that the Young Turks are morally bankrupt.”’ For 
s arrival the fight for the Dardanelles 
dominated the situation. Twice during that period archives and 
treasures were hurriedly despatched to Asia Minor as the fall of the 
city seemed imminent. ‘“‘ A facetious German officer assured me 
he was engaging a window from which his family might view the 
entry of the Allied forces.’ 


Ho knew the high opinion of them held by 


nearly a year after Dr. Stuermer 


such as China and the South | 


A few days later Japan sent | 
The same incapacity for taking | 


Stuermer arrived in Constantinople by no means wanting in | 


he had 


Dr. Stuermer was in Gallipoli for a few | 


weeks, and learned to know and admire the Turkish soldier; he also | 


made the acquaintance of the few prisoners that were taken, and 
began to ask himself aici questions about culture and free- 
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spondent of the Cologne Gazette at Constantinople, 1915-1916. London: Hodder 
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dom. He came back to Constantinople soon after the beginning of 
the Armenian tragedy, and discovered with horror that “ in this 
movement of Chauvinistic bestiality, unique in the later history 
of human development,” the German Government was plainly 
an accomplice. He does not repeat the dreadful details which he 
heard from German Red Cross doctors and nurses, from officials ot 
the Baghdad Railway, from the American Embassy, and occasionally 
from the Turks themselves. They aro well known in Switzerland, 
where many of the fugitives have found shelter, and from his own 
knowledge he considers the worst tales are not exaggerated. Ho 
occupies himself rather the attitude of the German 
Government. a, to a mixture of cowardice and 


in explaining 
It was due, he declare 
short-sighted stupidity : 

‘ To cowardice, in the first place. We held the Turkish Govern- 
ment financially and politically firmly in our hands; we could 
certainly have constrained them to observe sore elementary prin- 
ciples of humanity had we wished to do so. Enver and Talaat, 
who as Minister of the Interior and virtually Dictator of Turkey, 
was directly responsible, had no longer any choice but to follow 
Germany unconditionally. If a word had been spoken on behalf 
of the Armenians, they would have obeyed, with gnashing of teeth 
no doubt, but without delay [here are hundreds of examples 
to prove that the German Embassy never showed the least con- 
sideration for Turkish interests or sentiment where our own interests 


were concerned, and invariably carried its point.”’ 


But the German Government were afraid apparently of putting a 
between the bark and the tree, and the agony of the helpless 
left them unmoved. 


finger 


victims—they numbered perhaps half-a-million 


The acquiescence of Germany in a crime as infamous as any 


which history records was as stupid as it was base : 


‘The rising tide of Chauvinism was not hidden from our 
Government, and no man capable of a little foresight could 
doubt, even in the surnmer of 1915, that Turkey would go with us 


and financial help, that there 
not even economical room, in a victorious 
truly Turkish Turkey In of the continual lamentations 
over this disagreeable but well-known fact, allowed a cultivated, 
progressive people, numbering a million and a half, conspicuously 
open to European ideas, which would have been the best possible 
counterpoise to the Young Turkish element with its nationalist 
hatred of foreigners, to disappear, leaving the remnant that sur- 
vived the ghastly catastrophe our deadly foes for ever. The Armenians 
have always been sympathetic towards Germany, and they waited 
hopefully for us to speak the word that would have saved them ; 
hopefully at first, then tremblingly. Their hatred of us 
now is justly inextinguishable, as the German trader in the East 
will discover so long as a single Armenian exists.” 


only as long as she needed our military 
would be no room for us, 
spite 
we 


Dr. Stuermer emphasizes the fact that the spirit which inspires 


the Young Turkish rulers is the spirit not of religious but of race 
fanaticism. The Pan-Islamic idea has been renounced in favour 
of the Pan-Turkish purely racial movement. The design of a Holy 
War directed against cer n infidels abroad, while other infidels 
were dominating Turkey itself at home, ind s the absence of any 
true religious fanaticism 

“ The Committee of Union and Progress is composed of succes 





il or historical traiz J 
© of Pan-Islarnism from 
that they came into 


adventurers, parvenus wit hout any politic 
too uneducated to understand the significan: 
a statesman’s point of view; from the time 
power they treated the Arabs with incredible tactlessness and 
offensive arrogance. : There was @ time in the second 
Balkan War, just after the Adrianople, when a reconciliation 
might have been effected, and a Syria n and Arabic deputation 
came to congratulate the Sultan. r reception was of a very 
discouraging nature and the occasion passed. The Arabic lands have 
been lost to Turkey by the greedy Pan- [Turkish ambitions of the 
Committee. The curious egotism which makes it almost impossible 


’ 
fall of ple 
great 
But thei 





for Germans to believe themselves unwelcome in any society, has 
for a long time sustained them in a complacent belief in the per- 
manence of their present relations with Turkey ; by this time 
probably their disillusionment is fa nplete The inten: , deep- 





rooted nationalism of the Young Turks does not prevent them from 
making what they can out of their German ally, or from adopti: 
any technical or administr at which have proved pre 
able in Europe. It reveals itse elf mai y in directions—in t 
struggle for a greater Turkey and in the » measures taken to get rid of 
all the non-Turkish elements in the cou ntry ; the latter movement 
may be traced from the abolition of the Cap itulations to the Armenian 
massacres. The first step, the abolition of the e Capitulatio na, affected 
Germany as much as any other nation; for a long time she was 
silent on the painful subject, and did not formally recognize the 
accomplished fact till 1916, when her military understanding with 
Turkey, for better or worse, was firmly established. In the summer 
of 1915 the language question came up. At tae end of the year, 
by Talaat’s orders, all French and Engiish signs and inscriptions 
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disappeared, even in Pera, where only one in a hundred can read 
Turkish. Unintelligible Turkish flourishes replaced the French 
notices in tramcars and police instr tions, the Turks preferring 


to let the Levantine public pluck flowers in the park and break 


its legs in leaping out of the wrong car, rather than concede a 
trifle to the general comfort. 
Dr. Stuermer, however severely he condemns his Government, 


consoles himself in exile 
her envious 


by no means despairs of his country. He 
with happy dreams of a reconciled Germany abandoning 
in the vital interests of other 
nations,” and ‘ political intrigues disguised as commercial 
enterprises,” and carrying the pr her peaceful labours 
to the shores of the Persian Gulf. He has given us all an interesting 
and courageous book, and we must n ge him his dreama 


schemes, her “ tactless interference 
her 
Ol 


saducts 


i 
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FICTION. 


THE SETONS.* 

PLEASANT memories of ‘O. Douglas's” first book, Olivia in India, 
encouraged the hope of further favours from her pen, and they 
have been mere than fulfilled in The Setons. It is an unpretending 
family chronicle, but it is full of charm, and if it ends “in the air ” 
we can only admire the author's frankness in admitting that for 
her at least a story which begins in 1913 cannot be wound up on 
the principle of ** fiction as usual’; with “ all the strings gathered 
up tidily in the last chapter and tied neatly into nuptial knots *— 
much as that method appeals to her. Yet it is not a novel of the 
war, though the war has interfered with its normal developmont 
and expected conclusion. It is the story of a happy family who 
were brought up in unromantic surroundings, but were not proud 
of the distinction of mind and breeding which marked them off 
from their neighbours in suburban Glasgow. Mr. Seton was a 
U.P. minister, a scholar, a dreamer, and a saint ; and his only daughter 
Elizabeth, who was almost unfairly endowed with gifts of mind and 
person, disarmed envy by her good nature and kindliness. She 
was a “ great praiser,”” but she praised the right thing, and kept 
her sense of the ludicrous under strict control, save in the bosom of 
her family. She was, in fine, a woman of the world in the best sense, 
high-spirited, cheerful, and humorous, who never gave herself airs, 
and diffused sunshine wherever she went. Of her two grown-up 
brothers, both out in the world, we only get occasional glimpses, 
but they contribute to the solidarity of a united but well-contrasted 
family circle ; her little brother Buff is a delightful rebel; and of 
her dead mother we get a vivid glimpse in one of Elizabeth's 
letters—for she was a first-rate letter-writer—‘‘ as the proper-est 
Mother that ever children had. ‘ Js Mother in ?’ was always our 
first question when we came in from our walks, and if Mother was 
in all was right with the world.” But though the Setons, and 
especially Elizabeth, dominate the scene, many other engaging 
personages are encountered in theso pages ; homely, dour, some even 
ridiculous, but never contemptible. The sketches of Glasgow 
suburban society and its entertainments are extremely amusing, 
but never bitter. Indeed, the story serves to supplement a remark 
of Professor W. P. Ker, in the course of his delightful essay on 
Por Quixote, that “there is an imaginative, a spiritual city of 
Glasgow to be found in the books of diferent romancers and 
historians.” “‘O, Douglas” is a gentle satirist, and seldom 
fails to reveal some redeeming quality in people,no matter how 
“impossible ’ they may be when judged by the decalogue of 
Mode. It often happens that novelists who are in love with their 
heroines do not succeed in infecting their readers with their own 
admiration. But Elizabeth Seton is an irresistible creature, by 
no means perfect, yet attractive from the very defects of her 
qualities. 








READABLE Novets.—Her Wedding Night. By Max Pemberton. 
(Herbert Jenkins. 5s.)—A series of sketches, of which the first 
is the most interesting. It is a spy story of life in Brussels.—— 
Come In. By Ethel Colburn Mayne. (Chapman and Hall. 6s.)— 
The first story in the book is a rather grim study of the reaction 
of the antagonistic temperaments of a mother and daughter. —— Lady 
Latimere’s Double. By Lady Murray of Elibank. (Herbert Jenkins. 
5s. net.) —A novel dealing with social life before the war. Itservesas 
an illustration of how greatly changed is most people's outlook on 
life, and will cause the reader seriously to wonder whether it is not 
avery good thing that the old conditions have so entirely passed away. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
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Taz January Monruuies.—The Nineteenth Century publishes 
an interesting and thoughtful ode in blank verse, ‘‘ Americans, 
Hail!” by Sir William Watson, whose tribute to the President, 
“large, patient, calm,” will find an echo in every British heart. 
Professor Spenser Wilkinson, in ‘‘ The British Constitution and the 
Conduct of War,” recalls Lord Salisbury’s doubts expressed in 
January, 1900, whether “the British Constitution as at present 
worked is a good fighting machine,”’ and discusses the changes 
made since then, and especially during the war. He disapproves 
of the present War Cabinet as a machine, and concludes that “a 
Government that seeks victory must begin by entrusting the conduct 
of the war to men who understand war." Mrs. Humphry Ward, in 
* Let Women Say!” appeals to the House of Lords to “ deal 
courageously "' with the Woman Suffrage clauses in the Franchise 
Bill. Sir Arthur Newsholme's important article on ‘‘ The Enemies 
Of Child Life "’ deserves attention. Mr. John Leyland examines 
the ambiguous phrase ‘‘ The Freedom of the Seas,” and Sir Edward 
Sullivan hes a pleasant article on “Shakespeare and Italy.” 
The Fortnightly opens with some “ Obiter Scripta” by Mr. 





Frederic Harrison, who predicts ‘*a wholly new Social Order ” 
” © The Seton, By ©. Douglas, London: Hodder and Stoughton, (5s, net.) 








as the result of this war. ‘ Rigid conservatism is the bane or 
all revolutions,” he says; “‘ for my part I shall go out of the world 
with # clean slate in things political and economic.” Mr. Harrison 
is gloomy, but he is a cheery optimist compared to Dr. Dillon, 
whose article on “The Twilight of the Ritzonians”’ is a wail of 
unrelieved despair, The ‘ Ritzonians,” we gather, are the persons 
who take their meals at the Ritz Hotel, and to them Dr. Dillon 
attributes all our disappointments. He ascribes the collapse 
of Russia largely to the Allied Governments, though he would 
find it difficult to justify such a charge. Colonel A. M. Murray 
has o useful article on ‘“‘ The Evolution of Our Armies,” in which 
he does justice to Lord Haldane’s reorganization. Mr. Israel 
Cohen's article on “‘ The Development of Political Zionism " and Mr. 
Laurence Jerrold’s sketch of M. Clemenceau are interesting, 
The Contemporary contains a sketch of a new programme for 
the Liberal Party by Mr. Runciman, under the title of ‘‘ The Radical 
Outlook."” He asks more questions than he answers, but his 
general demand is for the abolition of bureaucratic restrictions on 
industry, coupled with a larger measure of State intervention in 
regard to the land, housing, a minimum wage, and so forth. ‘‘ There 
can,”’ he says, “be no repudiation of the Debt,” to which tho 
working men have subscribed so largely. Lord Parmoor examines 
in a friendly spirit Lord Lansdowne’s letter and the project for a 
League of Nations. Sir John Macdonell, in an article entitled 
“Beyond the Battlefield,’ discusses the same topic in detail, but 
he warns us to be cautious in estimating the value of treaties. 
Professor Burrows summerizes ‘‘ The Greek White Book,’’ and 
shows clearly that the ex-King Constantine was from the outset 
a German agent, and that the anti-Venizelist Ministers were his 
fellow-conspirators. Miss Kathleon Roydsa describes a curious 
episode of the war in ‘‘ With the Serbians in Corsica,’’ where the 
refugees have settled down very comfortably.——The National 
Review contains a valuable article by M. André Chéradame on 
“How to Destroy Pan-Germany,” his point being that the Slavs 
and Czechs of Austria as well as the Poles must be assured of their 
independence, They are all oppressed by the Germans and tho 
Magyars, and if they were freed from their servitude, they would 
prevent the Mitteleuropa plan from being carried out, and thus 
would maintain peace on the Continent. Lady Lowther’s “ A 
Glimpse of Rodin” is a graceful tribute to the sculptor. Mr. 
Maxse in an article on ‘‘ The Organisation of Victory *’ declares that 
“The Talking Men can only hope to save their necks by 
supporting and not by thwarting the Fighting Men.’’- 
Blackwood’s contains an excellent article by an officer who was 
with our armoured cars in Galicia, describing ‘‘ The Russian Retreat 
as We Saw it’; a more disgraceful panic was never chronicled. 
Sir Hugh Clifford has an admirable article on ‘‘ The Gold Coast," 
which has been made rich not by gold but by cocoa. Mr. Anthony 
Penn's ‘‘ The Brain of the Guns” gives a vivid account of the 
working of a heavy artillery group headquarters in France, which 
illustrates anew the complexity of modern war. 








Works oF REFERENCE.—Debrett’s Peerage for 1918, edited by 
A. G. M. Hesilrige (Dean, 45s. net), has to record an unusual number 
of changes and additions, arising mainly out of the war, from the 
alteration in the name of the Royal House and the new restrictions 
on the use of ‘‘ Highness "’ and ‘‘ Prince,” to the institution of two 
new Orders and the long roll of those holders of or heirs to hereditary 
titles who have fallen in the service of their country. The editor 
states that one member of the Royal Family, 21 Peers, 31 Baronets, 
1l Knights, 11 Members of Parliament, 562 Companions, 149 sons 
of Peers, 135 sons of Baronets, and 208 sons of Knights have been 
killed or have died of wounds. The many changes of succession 
caused by these and other losses have been noted accurately, so far 
as we have tested this massive now Debrett, which does great credit 
to its editor and its publishers.——-The Post Office London Directory 
with County Suburbs, 1918 (Kelly's Directories, 45s.) makes its 
appearance with a promptitude that is doubly astonishing in time 
of war. We are accustomed to take this stupendous index to 
London, running to over 3,300 pages, as a matter of course, but 
that is an involuntary compliment to the excellence of the organ- 
ization which year by year produces the great book that we all find 
indispensable every day of our lives. One new item alone, the 
introduction of the number of the postal district in every address, 
must have involved an immense amount of labour, for the results 
of which every user of the book as well as the Postal Authorities 
will have reason to be grateful. 


The Founding of Spanish California. By C. E. Chapman. 
(Macmillan anf Co. 15s. net.)—This interesting book, written by 
a travelling scholar of the University of California from a study 
of the Spanish documents at Seville, describes fully and clearly 
the efforts of eighteenth-century Spain to give effect by occupation 
to her traditional claims to the Pacific coast of North America. 
Two able officials, the Viceroy Bucarely and the Visitor-General 
Galvez, worked for the northward expansion of New Spain, or 
Mexico, and San Francisco was founded by an overland expe- 
dition in 1776, The Indians a few years later rose and cut the 
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communications, so that Alta California languished. But the Spanish 
occupation sufficed to keep out the British, French, and Russians 
until the people of the United States were ready to push westwards to 
the Pacific and take the place of Spain in developing the magnificent 
territories which she could not colonize, Spain had neglected 
her American possessions in the pursuit of dynastic schemes in 
Italy, and in the end lost both the Italian provinces and America. 


In the Decomber issue of the Journal of the Marino Biological 
Association (Dulau, 3s. 6d. not), the Director, Dr. E. J. Allen, 
has an instructive paper on “ Food from the Sea,” which bears 
out, to some extent, the arguments of Mr. Moreton Frewen in his 
recont Nineteenth Century article. Dr. Allen states that while 
young bullocks fed on cultivated land give an annual average 
yield of soventy-three pounds of beof per acro, the annual catch 
of fish in an enclosed harbour is eighty-nino pounds per acre, but 
jn the North Sea as a whole the yield is only fifteen pounds of 
fish per acre. Continental carp ponds have produced ninety-five 
pounds of fish por acre, and the mussel-beds of Morecambe Bay 
yield nearly ten thousand pounds por acre. Dr. Allon points 
out that in 1910 the fish landed in the United Kingdom was nearly 
equal in value to the total catch of all other European countries. 
But ho thinks that, with the help of scientific research, the harvest 
of our seas may be increased. 


The Lyrical Poems end Translations of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
Arranged by C. H. Herford. (Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d. net.)— 
This fine volume, a small quarto printed at the Florence Press in 
good type and with broad margins, contains Shelley's lyrical pooms 
arranged for the first time in their chronological order, with the 
verse-translations of the Homeric Hymns, the ‘‘ Cyclops,’’ and other 
pieces at the end of the book. Professor Herford in his Introduction 
urges with reason that his arrangement is preferable to Mrs. Shelley's 
distinction between “ principal *’ and ‘‘ miscellaneous "’ poems and 
“fragments,” which was based ultimately on the foot-rule. He 
admits that it is not easy to classify all Shelley's poems as either 
lyrical, narrative, or dramatic ; pure poetry defies analysis. But 
“ Epipsychidion "’ and ‘‘ Adonais’’ may reasonably be sovered 
from the larger works and included, as they are here, in the lyrical 
It is profoundly interosting to have the wonderful lyrics, 
The text is, in 
We 


series. 
complete or fragmentary. in their proper sequence. 
the main, that of Mr. Hutchinson's standard Ozford Shelley. 
trust that Professor Herford will complete his edition. 
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Bartlet (J. V.) and Carlyle (A. J.), Christianity in History, 8vo ..(Macmilan) net 12/0 
Bradley (A. G.), An Old Gate of England : Rye, Romney Marsh, and the Western 





Commee WOE, GF BPO. cc cccivcccdscvcccccccccccscesvccvess (R, Scott) net 6/0 
Brent (0. H.), The Mount of Vision, cr 8vo.............. Longmans) net 3/0 
Carr a W.), Philosophy of Benedetto Croce ; the Problem of Art and History, 

GD sian cetacean eiGemenrawst0cneds ab nkens es 66 Wente® (Macmillan) net 7/6 
Cato “G .), The Navy in Mesopotamia, 1914-1017, cr 8vo........ (Constable) net 3/6 
Coolidge (A.), Adenoids and 'Tonsils, cr 8vo.......... (Oxford Univ, Press) net 2/6 
Cumberland (w. W.), Co-operative Marketing, 8vo....(Oxford Univ. Press) net 6/6 
Elliot (R, H.), Glaucoma: Textbook of Ophthalmology....(H. K. Lewis) net 21/0 
Fleming (G.), Over the Hills and Far Away, cr 8vo.......... (Longmans) net 5/0 
French Scientific Reader, ed. by F. Daniels...... (Oxford Univ, Press) net 10/6 
Freytag-Loringhoven (Lieut.-Gen, Baron Von), Deductions from the World 
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Gibson (W. W.), Whin: Poems, cr 8vo...............04. (Macmillan) net 6 
Harlow (R. V.), Legislative Methods in Period before 1825, 8vo 

(Oxford Univ. Press) net 10/0 


Henry (M.), Beyond the Rhine: Art and Life in Germany before the War, 8vo 





(Constable) net 
Hill (Marion), The Toll of the Road, cr BVO. ........ 6c eee eeeees (J. Long) net 
Hillyer (R, 8.), Sonnets, and other Lyrics, 8vo........(Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Hovell (M.), The Chartist Movement, cr 8vo.............. (Longmans) net 


Titustrations of Chaucer's England, ed. by Dorothy Hughes ..(Longmans) net 
Into the Deep, by author of ** The Vocation of the Soul,”’ cr 8vo (Longmans) net 


Johnston (Mary), The Wanderers, 8VO.............0eeeeeeee (Constable) net 
Journal of the Manchester Egyptian Oriental Society, 1916-17. .(Longmans) net 
Kemmerer (E. W.), Postal Savings, cr 8vo .......... (Oxford Univ. Press) net 
King (R,), With Silent Friends, cr 8v0..............4. (Jordan & Gaskell) net K 
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Te Mystére d’Adam : a Twelfth Century Anglo-Norman Drama (Longmans) net 
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Iutz (H. F.), Early Babylonian Letters from Larsa (Oxford Univ. Press) net 21/ 
Mitts GD, Te DWE, GE OD. ccc ccstcsucedscccceavad (J. Long) net 10 
Middleton (E. C.), Airfare of To-day and of the Future, cr 8vo. .(Constable) net 6 
Morse (E, S,), Japan, Day by Day: 1877, 1878-79, 1882-83, Vols. I.-I1., cr 8vo 
(Constable) per set net 36/0 
Newhigin (Marion I.) and Fictt (J. 8.), James Geikle, the Man and the Geologist, 
DD inde eenatecadeeaeaeetin-s ase2559s tepebenieete (Gurney & Jackson) net 7/6 
Piickler-Muskau (Prince Von), Hints on Landscape Gardening (Constable) net 17/6 
Reed (E. B.), 8ea Moods, and other Poems, cr 8vo...... (Oxford Univ. Press) net 4/6 
tobertson (D. J.), Wraith and Wrack: Verses, cr 8vo........ (Longmans) net 5/0 
Scharlieb (Mary), How to Enlighten Our Children (Williams & Norgate) net 3/6 
Scllards (A. W.), The Principles of Acidosis and Clinical Methods for its Study, 
TD <cstdnbnenxnkercteebhanhieekhens teehee (Oxford Univ. Press) net 4/0 
Social Problems and Christian Ideals, ed. by Rev. E. A, Wesley and Rev. J. R. 
SD .cccnsccnnnseesesinadcunssaasaamensan (Longmans) net 8/0 
Stiles (P. G.), An Adequate Diet, cr 8vo....,......... Oxford Univ. Press) net 2/6 
Temple (W.), Issues of Faith: a Course of Lectures, cr 8vo....(Macmillan) net 2/6 
Value of the Classics (The), ed. by A. F. West, 8vo....(Oxford Univ. Press) net 6/6 
Walpolc (H.), The Green Mirror, cr 8VO...............6.- (Macmillan net 0 
Wheels: a Second Cycle of Verse, 1917, by various authors... .(Blackwell) net 2/6 
Williams (S, T.), Richard Cumberland: his Life and Dramatic Works, 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 12/6 


America’s Interest in the War, by various writers, cr 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 4/6 


LIBERTY’S 
WINTER 
SALE 
BEGINS ON MONDAY NEXT 


No Catalogues, LIBERTY & CO., REGENT ST., LONDON. 


World Peril (The) : 











INDIGESTION 


A famous Physician’s Remedy 


As a remedy for Indigestion and Acidity Messrs. Savory & Moore strongl¢ 
recommend Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges, which they make from Dr. 
Jenner’s original formula. They are pleasant to take and quite harmless. 

TESTIMONY :— With great pleasure I add m7 testimony to that of others 
pia — _ oe Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges and derived great benefit from 

M wers of digestion seem really strengthened, and the distressing 
FEATULEN E i eens which I suffered is greatly relieved.” 


“Miss B—— tried the Absorbent Lozenges and found they gave relief in an 
attack of ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH when the usual indigestion treatment 
had failed. Further supplies obtained locally led gradually to a complete cure.’ 


“TI found Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozen wonderfully beneficial in preventing 
a SINKING FAINT FEELING which I think is described as HUNGER PAIN. 
I have suffered much from this, but since taking the lozenges have felt quite a 
different person.’ 











“TI suffered very much from HEARTBURN and ACIDITY, and your remedy 
has been wonderful in relieving this, and consequently curing the almost incessant 
SLEEPLESSNESS 1 suffered from.” 


Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5/-, of all Chemusts. 
A FREE SAMPLE 
of the lozenges will be sent on application. Mention this journal, and address :~ 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


IRISH tustrated list fst free 
COLLARS 
51 od 5 Aad Nataly hg to their & SHIRTS 


asties the King and Queen 
in every material at manufacturers’ prices 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Place serast 
LT: 


‘Bieies. GREEN & ABBOTT, 
473 OXFORD STREET, W. 

ARE SELLING THEIR PRESENT STOCK OF 
CARPETS, WALLPAPERS AND FURNISHING FABRICS 
AT 26% TO 50% LESS THAN PRESENT PRICES 
FOR CASH. Tel.: GERRARD 3500. 


eta TOTAL FUNDS -  £21,405,644. 
ROYAL FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE 


LIFE, MOTORCAR, MARINE, 
AUCLDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 





Samples and dlustrated list post free 








LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING, 


HEAD ;1} North John Street, LIVERPOOL. 
orvices { 24% 28 Lombard Street, LONDON, 





DON’T CASH YOUR 
VICTORY LOAN DIVIDEND. 








#2 10/- Dividend will double your 
holding of War Stock and produco 
#100 new money for the War. 


Write for particulars to 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 

142 HOLBORN BARS, EC. 1, 
er to any of its Agents. 


VHE MERSEY DOCKS AND HARBOUR BOARD are prepared 
to receive Loans of £20 and upwards, as may be agreed upon, on the security 
of their BONDS, at Interest at the rate of £5 7s. 6d. per centum, perannum, payable 
half-yearly, for periods as may be arraaged. Communications to be addressed to 
A, Dranfield, Treasurer, Dock Office, Liverpool. 
ALFRED CHANDLER, 
General Manager and Secretary, 
Dock Ofice, Liverpool, 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
| I UDDERSFIELD E DU CATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The Committee invite applications for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS of their 
municipal High School for Girls. Duties to be taken up at the commencement of 
next term, April 27th, Number of om on the roll 400. The Head-Mistress must 
be a graduate of the British University and must have had experience ia a secondary 
school. Commencing salary, £375 per annum. Application forms may be had from 
the undersigned upon receipt of a stamped addressed foolecap envelope, and should 
be returned not later than January 26th, 

0, BALMFORTH, 


Secretary of Education, Education Offices, Peei Street, Huddersfield. 


ENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

The Committee require the services of a WELL-EDUCATED WOMAN as 

a War substitute in their Higher Education Department. Business training or 

experionce desirable. Salary £120 to £150 according to qualifications and experience 

Applications, stating age, education, experience, &c., accompanied by testimonials, 

© be sent not lator than January 10th, to the SECRETARY, Kent Education Com- 
mittee, Sessions House, Maidstone, 


MONTESSORI STUDENTSHIP VACANT for teacher in train- 
ing under trained Montessori teacher.—For tcims, &c., apply ST. BER- 


NARD'S, Surbiton Hill, 
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CO ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
NEWQUAY COUNTY SCHOOL (MIXED). 


WANTED, for a 15th, if possible: (@) an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS for the 
duration to teach ‘the History of the Sehool, Latin (Senor Cambridge 
Local) and Arithmetic. Salary £140, rising by annual increments to £180 

(6) An ASSISTANT-MISTRESS for Geography or good French, Ele 

matics and © eed English, Salary £120 per annum, rising by annual 
increments to £160 

Higher initial salaries may be 
tions, stating all subsidiary subjects, should reach the 
Newquay not later than January 8th, 1918, 

December 3lst, 1917. 
__Béecation Department, _County Hall, Truro, 


iven for good Secondary School e: ience.—Applica- 


EAD-MASTER at St. 


NG@’S SWEDISH SYST 
HE BEDFORD” PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, _— ae Miss STANSFELD. Students ara 
trained in this College to become ymnastics in Colleges and Sehools, 
en Og cg rg 
on the 4 : : 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricke , ” ee 


O GIRLS SEEKING a USEFUL and ATTRACTIVE 
CALLING.—ANSTEY COLLEGE for PHYSICAL TRAINING and 
By GIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a Full Teachers’ Training in Swedish 
du and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing in all its branches, indoor and Outdoor 
an Swimming, Hygiene, Anatomy, Physiology, &c. 
Inclusive Fees £110 annu 
GOOD POSTS OBTAINED AFTER TRAINING. 


ears, 








“ARROGATE MUNICIPAL 81 SECONDARY SCHOOL (Dual). 
Wanted, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS ( (Graduate in Science) to take Matriculation 
work in Botany and Geography, and also ecme Mathematics, Salary according to 
Scale (with allowance for experience), A copy of the Scale will be supplied on 
application, 
Applications, stating age, qualifications, and experience, and accompanied by 
by ies of not more than three recent testimonials, should be sent to the CLERK to the 
VERNORS, Education Office, 5 Haywra Crescent, Harrogate, 


ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE. — Required in 
April, GAMES and GYMNASTICS MISTKEss (Dartford or Bedford pre- 
ferred), Good lacrosse and cricket. High salary given to suitable applicant, 
Position may be Resident or Non-Resident. 
Apply fully to READ-MISTRESS, 


ANTED, for an East India Merchant’s Office, a JUNIOR, 

age 16 or 17, Must be well educated.—Apply in own handwriting, with full 

personal particulars and references, to Z, W. 743, c/o DEACON’S, 7 Leadenhall 
Street, London, B.C. 3, 


VRANCES MARY BUSS FOUNDATION, 
NORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 

The Governors invite applications for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS, which will 
be vacated by the retirement of Mrs, Bryant, D.8e., D.Litt., at the end of the Summer 
Term, 1913, 

Salary, £800 per annum, rising to £1,000 by annual increments of £50, 

Candidates must be Graduates of a University in the United Kingdom, or possess 
other equivalent qualification—Forms of Application, which must be filled up and 
returned on or before the 18th Ryecaney, S son, can be obtained from the undersigned, 

MY 'E, W — Clerk to the Governors, 

_North | London m Collegiate School, Sandal Road, 


sr HILD’S DIOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE, DURHAM.— 

Wanted, in April, a LECTURER to teach History and Geography. Salary 
£110, with residence and laundry, Degree and training essential.—<A pplications, with 
= —- of training and experience, to be sent to the PRINCIPAL not later 
than March Ist, 


OLUNTARY SOCIAL WORKERS urgently needed for 
Kast End of London, Board- Residence in settlement at 30s. weckly.— 
Miss scorT, > Ratelia Rettioms nt, Stepney, Ee is. 
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LECTURES, 


O etaate AR COLLEGE, LONDON. 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


&o. 


Visitor: THE LORD BISROP OF LONDON, 
Principal: The Rev. J. F. KENDALL, M.A. 
LENT TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY JANUARY 16TH 
The Coll provides aGENERAL bh DUCATION for STUDENTS up to the age 


of 18, as well as Courses of Lectures for more advanced Students. 

A COURSE OF INSTRUCTION extending over three terms in SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING FOR WOMEN is given in connection with the College. Students 
taking this Course have opportunities also of attending Lectures in knglish Litera- 
poy | istory end Modern Languages, in order that they may be thoroughly trained 
for higher secretarial work. The = eve fee for the Course is 40 guineas. 

For partic may od of te Cc “ Teale), 1 as of the School proverstery i the College 
(Head- Mistreas e), A to the Warden, Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A. 
43-45 HARL ary ST Ren T 1, from whom information may also be obtained 
as to the College Boarding iWouse in which students may reside, 

_ Special terms will be ed for the uhters of eiiewe on active service. 








JNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
London, lst January, 1918. 

The SLADE SCHOOL of FINE ART, under the direction of the new Slade Professor, 
Mr, HENRY TONKS, will resume work on Monday, January 7th, Mr. Tonks will 
be assisted by the ex-Slade Professor, Mr. Fredk. Brown, Mr. P. Wilson Steer, Mr. 
Sidney Mawson, and others. 

The departments of Sculpture and of the History of Fine Art will be, as hitherto, 
under the direction of Professor Havard Thomas and Dr, Tancred Borenius, Dr. 
Borenius will lecture on Sixteenth and Seventeenth Century 4 Art. 
rPYHE CAMBRI DGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 

WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognized by the Board of Education as a 
Training College for Secondary Teachers, Principal : iss M. H. WOOD, M.A, 
(London), Litt.D, (Dublin) ; Classical Tripos, Cambridge ; Girton College. A resi- 
dential College providing a year's ge ee training for secondary teachers, The 
Course Includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and 
Practice) and for the Teachers’ Diploma of London University. Ample opportu- 
nity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, a | other 
subjects in schools in Cambridge. Students are ‘Admitted in January and in Sept- 
ember. Fees 75 guineas and 65 guineas. Next Term begins January 15th, 

Particulars as to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund 
may be obtained on application to The PRINCIPAL, Training College, Wollaston 
Road, Cambridge. 





iat 

ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training Colle; 2. for Teachers. Chairman: Rt 

Hon, Sir William —— LL.D.; Treasurer: C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; See, : 
Mr. Arthur G. aymanta M.A.—For information conewening Scholarships and Loan 
Fund Fund apply to the Principal, Miss KE. LAWRENCE. 


ARDENING FOR WOMEN.—Essentially practical training, 
Vegetable, fruit, and flower culture. Healthy outdoor life. Individual 
consideration. Long or 0 courses. From 60 gs. per annum. Spring Term 
begins 18th January, 1918. 
Illustrated prospectus of RIDLEY- PEAKE, » Udimore, near Rye, Sus: Sussex, 

















(CUTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FI F LOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range glass. 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction, Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in bxaminations. Beekeeping, 
ne, Fe Fruit- ott —s or illustrated poagen } apply PRINCIPALS, ~ 
PRIVATE “TUITION, &c. 
N R. P. mM. Ie. EVANS, MWA., 
PREPARES PUPILS FOR 
WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, 


NAVY (Special Entry 174-184), 
LONDON MATRIC., &c. 





In September, 1916, FOR WOOLWICH, 4 SENT UP—4 PASSED, 
1916, FOR WOOLWICH, SANDILURST AND QUETTA, 
6 SENT UP—6 PASSED. 
Apply— 
MANOR ROAD, 


In December, 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


STIRLING HOUSE, 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 

Good Substitute for Continental School ; Fey facilities for learning French 

as well as full range of ail other subjects; board fees moderate; good and liberal 

diet; healthy locality ; rw}? &c., in own emins Bea bathing. —for Prospectua 
apply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (London), Principal. 


r | meee HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, 
Miss BRENDA SIG 1850. 
ENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London. 
Principals { iiss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FoR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to 9 (Boreign Method), 


LANGUAGES and 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from sea. 
—For illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Miss Wiltshier, 
LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. —KINDERG ARTE N 
AND PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS,—President 
oi the Council: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY,P.C. Head-Mistress: Miss ADDISON 
PHILLIPS, Secretary: Miss DINGWALL. Boarding-House: 2 Cecil Road, Cliiton, 
Bristol. House-Mistress: Miss ARBUTHNOT LANE, Next Term begins THURS- 
DAY, January 17th. The Head-Mistress will be at the School from 3 to 4,30 on 
January 15th and 16th, ‘The Secretary will be at the School from 3,30 to 4,80 
from January 10th, 


ASTBOURNE.—The Ladies’ College. Principal, Miss Hitchcock. 

First-Class Boarding School. Every Home Comfort. Public Examinations. 

Games, Gymnasium, Swimming, Riding. Specialities—Languages, Music, Painting. 
Entire charge it required. Resident Matron. 


TL XeHour SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Spring Term begins on Thursday, January 17th. 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 








KENT. 




















HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 


Trustees : 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 
Major the Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt. Hon. Dr. CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON, M.P. The Rt. Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 


pal : 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1835, and was the first of its kind in England. Students 
are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish Systet. 
The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 

of Education ; o~ Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics Dancing, a nd Outdoor Students practise teaching in schools 
in the Delghbeurhad. The College stands = its own grounds of 15 acres, in a 
beautiful and healthy locality close to The Course begins in 
October.—Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 


FELIX SCH O OL, 
sSOUTHWOLD 


Spring Term, January 15th to April 5th, 
Head-Mistress—Miss L. SILCOX. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E.—Principals: Miss 
CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOINS, M.A., Lond. (Girton College).—Wirst-rate 
Modern Education. Premises specially built for a School. Largo Playing-fields and 











Rink. Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &c. 
FpcB aston HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 


——— for the Universities ; Leaving Scholarship. 





OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

President — Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B. eae —A. ALEXANDER, 

F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER, The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers and 

Teachers every branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 

Mistiess from the Royal Gyinnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated womuvn trained as 
Teachers of Physical Education. 


Scientific ysi ‘ a. ... Course, Sick-Nursing, Massage, 
Remedial Snetin Fay rem Students recei in residence. Medical supervision. 

References to Lord Kinnaird, Tint I Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. 
and Rev. E. iton, D.D-—-Purther er particulars from the SECRETARY, 





G dD, 


3. 
Tele. 





MESTIC SCIENUE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRIS, 
BOARDING HOUSES, 
Prospectus from the HEAD- MISTRESS. 
H. I H ¥ I E L 
OXHEY LANE, mAseenD. 
Pri Miss WALL 
Private Residential School for Gu, “ Watford 616.” 
V YVYAN HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
—The Misses SMITH have removed their Boarding School Sommer 
Folkestone. Modern education. Games field, Special advantag«t 
Orchestra, References kindly given by Rev. Canon Haiz 


from “ Athelstan,” 
for Music and Languages, 
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HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUGRETIA CAMERON, Honours Schoo! of 
Modern History, Somerville , Oxford. 
cing air from Downs ard sea. A third house just been opened for 
elder girls wishing to specialize in French and Domestic Science. 


en —_— 
T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
us on application to Miss ALICE J, ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
college (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 
Tel.: 470 Harrow. 


ORTH WALES.—HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS 
of GENTLEMEN. Boarders only. Excellent referenoes;—Prospectus on 
application to Misses BRIGGS, Sryeteies, Lennon, Abergele. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 18}. 

Special Entry, March, 1918. No Nomination required. Full particulars 

with copies of examination papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 South 
Molton Street, London, W. 


FNADETS for the R.N.R. and MERCHANT SERVICE.— 
C Nautical College, Pangbourne, aaa term opens 16th January, 1918. 
Age of entry, 13} up to 15. Nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 
Terms £80 per annum. “tad Messrs, DEVITT and MOORE, Managers, 12 Fen- 
church Buildings, E.C. 8, 


— + = 2 OOLLEGE. 
ELECTION OF FOUNDATIONERS. 


The Governors will in March next SELECT CANDIDATES for EXAMINATION 
for the FOUNDATION in JULY and ADMISSION to the COLL EGE in SEPTEM- 
The number of Vacancies will probably be about eight. The Boys elected 
will recelve board and education free of charge, Candidates must be ci m of 
its who are, from innocent misfortune during their own lives, enehie to give 
suitable education to their children or have died without leaving sufficient funds for 
that purpose. They must be over cleven and under fourteen years of age complete 
upon 15th July next. A 
Application to be made before 15th February to Mr, R, C, PITMAN, W.S., 
48 Castle Street, Edinburgh, Clerk to the Governors, who wilt supply Forms of. Appli- 
cation, &c. 
_ Edinburgh, lst January, 1918. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some TWELVE OPEN SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS, value from £75 downwards, for boys from 12 to 15, will be awarded 

by examination beginning March 5th, 1918. Exhibitions (not competitive) for sons 

of Officers kiHed in the war will also be given. Boys examined at Rossall and in 
London. — For particulars apply The BURSAR, Rossall, Flee vetwood, 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS (£60 or over to £15) in March, 





Pros; 
Newnham 























Particulars frown PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK or the BURSAR, 


re? ee SCHOOL—SCHOLARSHIPS.,. 
TEN SCHOLARSHIPS, £70-20, and some Howse 
Exhibitions will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in March. 
Particulars from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or BURS AR. 


oO V ER y 














a. a. oe a. ee 
TEMPORARILY REMOVED TO LEAMINGTON SPA 
THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for BOARDERS will be Offered in 
March, 1918. 
_ For ‘particulars apply to WILLIAM 8S. LEE, Head-Master. 


PRASTBOURNE COL LEGE. — Prosident : The DUKE OF 
DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master: Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A,, Iiate 
ee Master at Rugby School. <r Army and Engincering Classes, Physical 
Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet corps, New buildings, racquets and 
fives courts, swimming bath, &c, Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 


T. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City. 
Twenty acres of playing fields. ao Junior School. 
Preparation for Universities, Army, 
For prospectus write to Rev. W. F. SURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 


NYUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (founded 1576). 
Motor from Maidstone.—-Complete Modern School Buildings and Boarding 
Houses (1911); separate house, &c., for Juniors; situation ideal; 400ft. above sea, 
with extensive views of Kent and Sussex W eald. Full particulars om Rev. W. W, 














HOLDGATE, M.A. ; or from the CLE. RK, 53, Palace Streot, 
L,°°7# GRAMMAR SCHOOL (LINOS). 
Head-Master: E. A. GARDINER, M.A. Oxon,, 


First-Class Honours in Natura Science, 
An ancient School (refounded in 1551) providing a thorou jh modern education, 
Modern science buildings, open-air bath, gymnasium, O.7.C, Excellent boarding 
accommodation.—For prospectus | sony ' ito” HEAD-! MASTER, 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &o. 


the TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies p beer td prepared for Journalistio 
and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions given. 


YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 
Adelphi, W.C.2 (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. Type. 
writing, Shorthand, Duplicating, French (acquired abroad during 6 years’ residence 
in Pp University certificate). 


A. UTHORS.—We are © prepared to consider MSS. of any subject 
that will interest the public for publication in book or pamphiet form.— 
KIBBLE & CO., 18 Berners Street, London, W. 1. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. Tel., Regent 4926. 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT, 
ik The Firm invites greg from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Famiiies, 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 





























ORI 





CHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by — full particulara of 
their a (age of pupils, locality preferged, range 
of fees, &c.), to 
(TUTORS. Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
a staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
© supply Information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices —158-162 OxF ORD STREET, LONDON, W.1, Telephone—1136 Museum, 





Q CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
kK TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS 
and TUTORS, will be leased to , AID PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospec- 
tuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION 

ae age of the pupil. district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be 

& J. pi ~ ore Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, 4 4, 
53 Centra: 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY 8T., LONDON, W.C,1. 
Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ G Gulld, College 
of i Welth Ce Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant-Mistresses, 
and Wel County Schools Association. 

Agee y has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
wit THO iT t NNECESSARY COST, All fees have therefore been calculated on 
the LOWEST BASIS to cover the —— expenses, 

_Regwtcas—Miss ALICE &M. FOCRSe. 


‘HOTELS, HYDROS, &o. 
OUT H DEVON HYDRO 
BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, nr, TEIGNMOUTH. 


Telephone: 














MAXIMUM 


For rest and change in quict and 
beautiful country surroundings, 


OF WINTER SUNSHINE. 








For Prospsctua_ write 


FROPSISEOR. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Deeper REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
LIMITED. (Established 1835.) ital (paid up), £500 
CHASES REVERSIONS and Lire INTERESTS ant’ GRANTS LOANS 


Apply SECRETARIES, 10 ‘es Place, Strand, W WC. 2. 





illustrated 





12 ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED booklet descr ibing 

the residences, &c,, of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, Country, 

Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, Invalids 

Convalescents, &c.), Post free on application toMr. A. V. STOREY, General ars: 
Medical, &c., Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C, 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (old) BOUGHT, any condition, 6d. per 
tooth pinned on vulcanite, 23, on silver, 3s. on gold, 8s. on platinum. Cash by 
return or offer. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED by the reliable firm, 
8. CANN & CO., 694 MARKET STREBT, MANCHESTER. 


RTICLES OF JEWELLERY, any description (broken or 
otherwise), bought. Cash by return or offer made on examination, as it is 
impossible to estimate value without. Highest — value guaranteed. If offer 
not ont goods returned post free. Strictly — 
CANN & CO., 694 MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. Estd. 1850. 
BOUGHT. 


yy LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return or offer made. —Cluef Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London. Lstd. 100 years. 
Oy ee exterminated with BLATTIS, A SCIENTIF [0 
REMEDY invented and guaranteed by E. How arth, F.Z.8. Supplied Pd 
order to the Royal Household. Used in War Hospitals. Tins 1s. 6d., 2s, 6d., 
— free, HOW ARE HS, 471 Crooke smoore Road, She field, 


























CLERGY MUTUAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 1829. 
NO SHAREHOLDERS. NO AGENTS. NO COMMISSION. 








Past or Present Members of the 


UNIVERSITIES and PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


as well as the 


CLERGY and THEIR RELATIVES, 


are now admissible to 


ALL BENEFITS OF THE SOCIETY. 





“ Without-Profit” Policies, open to the General 
Public, at exceptionally low rates. 





Office: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, S.W. 
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Our whele productions 
are requisitioned by 
the British and a'lied 
War Offices 








TRIUMPH CYCLE 6O., 
Ltd, 
COVENTRY. 
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DON’T 


WASTE PAPER 


SELL 


ALL YOUR ACCUMULATIONS 


iiieiaalians MAKING 
ALEXANDER JACOB & CO. 


Telephone: Avenue 1428 (2 Lines). Established 1875. 





———SSSS{===qKHN=_ 


A SUITABLE PRESENT 
IN WAR TIME. 


\y (7 E suggest ‘hat there can be no better present in War Time 

than an Annual Subscription to the ‘*‘ Spectator.” 

Send £1 8s. 2d. to the Manager, The ‘‘ Srecraror,” 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, with directions where to send the copy, and the 
paper will be forwarded post free to any address. 

The address can be altered as often as desired by the despatch of a 
postcard to the Manager. 

Fill in the form below, tear out the page and enclose it with cheque 
for £1 8s. 2d., or if for abroad for £1 10s. 6d., in an envelope 
addressed to ‘‘ The Manager, The ‘ Srecrator,’ 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2.” 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. Yearly. 
Including postage to any part of the United 
Kingdom sie oe ee ‘ £1 8 2 
Including postage to any of the British Colonies, 
America, France, India, China, Japan, &c. £110 6 





To The MANAGER, The ‘‘ SPECTATOR,” 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


} enclose Cheque (or Postal Order) and should like the 
** SPECTATOR ” sent for one year to 


(Please state Title or whether Mr., 


Mre., or Mi iss.) 





—_—_— 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


has several hundred RECREATION HUTS, 
TENTS, and CENTRES FOR GIVING REST and 
COMFORT to the BRAVE MEN of BOTH SER- 
VICES at home and in every Theatre of War. 


MORE ARE URGENTLY REQUIRED 


Hats cost £400; Tents, 
£200; Equipment, £100. 


Cheques crossed “ Barclay’s a/e Church Army,” payable 
to Prebendary Carlils, D.D., Hon. Chief Socrotary, 
Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 


ALLENBY’S ADVANCE. 


LARGE RELIEF AREAS OPENED UP 


IN PALESTINE. 


“CHILDREN IN JOPPA STARVING, 
UNCLOTHED, BEDLESS ” (cable from Joppa). 


“CAN YOU PUSH ALONG THE BLANKETS ?” 


(letter from Hospital Unit No. 1). 


£100,000 WANTED AT ONCE. 


Relief given to all in need, 
Christian, Jew or Moslem. 


SYRIA & PALESTINE RELIEF hee 











e 110 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 8,W. 1. 


THE POLICE COURT MISSION 
is urgently in NEED of FUNDS. Men and Women 
Missionaries in 420 Police Courts giving a fresh start 
to those who are down. Please send a donation to Rev. 
GERALD A. THOMPSON, 50 Marsham Street, 8.W. 1. 











AVHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALbany MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.0. 


Patron: H.M. Tae Kina. 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER- 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVB INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDS. 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 
Treasurer: Taz Eaat OF Harnowsy. Secretary: Gopragy H. HAmiiroy. 
PSTAIRS AND DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY 

The COUNCIL of 7 METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the C M ine, post free on receipt of two stamps, or in 

| eer at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, Gentral 
Omce, Denison House, Vauxhall all Bridge Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Subscriptions 
and Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.— Bankers, 
am. Lanett «& CO., 1 Pall | Mal tt. 


coco 


THE 











FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock of Furniture In 
London at LOWSSE PRICES for 
Excellence of Quality and Desig2. 


We. SPRIGGS & Cr Ltd., 238-241 Tottenham Court Ra., w.1 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 


CASES FOR BINDING. 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 

Or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS & SERIALS. 


Journ WHELOON &CO. hive the largest stock In the country of Books 
in all Departments of Science and Natural History, also Transactions and 

Journals of Learned Societies, etc., in sets, runs, and single volumes or numbers. 

LIBRARIES OR SMALL PARCELS PURCHASED FOR CASH. 





W.c. 


SPECIAL CATALOGUES :—Botanical, Zoological, Entomological, Geo- 
logical, Chemical, Agricultural, etc., gratis on application. 
38 GREAT QUEEN STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2: 
‘Telephone: Gerrard 1412, 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER 
For JANUARY 


Commences a New Volume, and Contains :— 


Americans, Hart ! By Sir William Watson. 
In THE BALANCE. By Dr. Arthur Shadwell. 
THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION AND THE ConpDvUCT OF WaR. 
By Spenser Wilkinson 
(Chichele Professor of Military History, Oxford). 
Let WomEN Say! Awn APPEAL TO THE HovseE or Lorps. 
By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
Rvusso-GERMAN RELATIONS AND THE SABOUROFF MEMOIRS 
(concluded). By Professor J. Y. Simpson. 
Tue ENEMIES OF CuILp LIFE. 
By Sir Arthur Newsholme, K.C.B., M.D. 
Fact versus DoaMa: AN APPEAL TO THE CHURCH. 
By Sir Oliver Lodge, F.RS. 
TEUTON AGAINST ROMAN. 
By the Very Rev. Canon William Barry, D.D. 
Tue GERMAN OcTOPUS. By W. Morris Colles. 
SHAKSPEARE AND ITaLy. By Sir Edward Sullivan, Bart. 
LITERATURE AND POLITICS. By Captain J. H. Morgan. 
PARNELL AND HIS LIBERAL ALLIES. 
By William O’Brien, M.P. 
THE FIGHT AGAINST VENEREAL INFECTION: A REJOINDER. 
By Sir Bryan Donkin, M.D. 
A COMMEMORATION AND A 
By Walter Sichel. 
By W.-H. Mallock. 
By John Leyland. 


London : Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co.,, Ltd,, 1, New Street Square, 


JERUSALEM DELIVERED: 
WARNING. 

CAPITAL AND THE Cost oF War. 

Tue ‘ FREEDOM OF THR SEAS.’ 





2s. 6d. net. Postage 4d. extra. 


THE 


HIBBERT JOURNAL 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS—JANUARY. 
THE REIGN OF NONSENSE IN THE WORLD, IN THE STATE, 
AND IN HUMAN LIFE. By Prince Eugene Troubetzkoy. 
THE SOUL AS IT IS, AND HOW TO DEAL WITH IT. 
By Professor Gilbert Murray. 
THE STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE, AND MUTUAL AID. 
By Professor J. Macleod. 
THE RESTORATION OF PALESTINE. By M. J. Landa. 
THE OLD TESTAMENT AND ITS ETHICAL TEACHING. 
By 6. G. Montefiore. 
MORALITY AND CONVENTION. By Professor H. L. Stewart. 
PAUL AND PLATO. By Professor E. J. Price. 
CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES AND THE WAR SETTLEMENT. 
By Noel Buxton, M.P. 
A PLEA FOR ARCHAEOLOGY AMONG THE CLERGY. 
By the Rev. H. J. Dukinfield Astley, M.A., Litt.D. 
PREACHING AFTER THE WAR. By the Rev. Joseph Wood. 


1517—1917: A RETROSPECT AND AN ANTICIPATION. 
By the Rev. Richard Roberts, M.A. 
DISCUSSIONS, SURVEY AND SIGNED REVIEWS. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS: 10s. PER ANNUM, POST FREE. 
London: WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN. 
“HOW TO MAKE MONEY BY WRITING.” 
£50 IN GASH PRIZES. 


Send 2d. postage for Particulars and Copy of ‘‘ How to Earn Money 
While Learning How to Write for Newspapers and Magazines."* Practical 
and comprehensive Course of Personal and Private Correspondence 
Instruction in all kinds of Writing—RKeports, Articles, Sketches, Verses, 
Poetry, Songs (words), Short Stories, Serials, etc., by experienced 
Literary — Directors Work criticised constructively. Froe Advi-e. 
Beginners taught how to make work saleable. MSS. placed for publication 
at highest rates of remuneration. Cash paid immediately on pt 


Address: ‘‘ EDITORIAL” (Dept. BE), 22 CHANCERY LANE, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 














| 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


NINTH THOUSAND. 


Recollections. 
By VISCOUNT MORLEY, O.M. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
25s. net. 


Lord Lister. 
By SIR RICKMAN JOHN GODLEE, Bart.,K.C.V.O., 
F.R.C.S. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 
8vo. 18s. net. 

The Observer —“ Sir Rickman Godlee, Lister’s nephew, has fulfilled 
our hopes and given us a volume not unworthy to place on our shelves 
beside the superb life of Pasteur by M. Vallety-Radot, his son-in-law. 
This fine memorial.” 





THOMAS HARDY. 


Moments of Vision and 


Miscellaneous Verses, By THoMAs 
HARDY. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 











Immortality : 


An Essay in Discovery, co-ordinating Scientific, 
Psychical, and Biblical Research. , SB. 
STREETER, A. CLUTTON-BROCK, © WwW, 


EMMET, J. A. HADFIELD, and the Author of “* Pro 
Christo et Ecclesia.” S8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Church Family Newspaper.—“ This isa thoughtful and suggestive 
book which cannot but be helpful at the present time when old illusions 
are vanishing and new problems are demanding answers. Among the 
most insistent are those relating to immortality,” 


A BOOK BY CHURCH Ol ENGLAND CHAPLAINS, 


The Church in the Furnace. 


Essays by Seventeen Temporary Church of England 
Chaplains on Active Service in France and Flaaders. 
Edited by F. B. MACNUTT, 8.C.F., Canon of South- 
wark. Crown 8vo. 5s. not. 

The Glasgow Herald.—* Soms of these chapters are as good as any- 
thing written on this subject during the last three years. . . . The book 
merits careful reading by all those interested in the welfare of a great 
Christian community.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


The Contemporary Review. 
JANUARY, 1918. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE RADICAL OUTLOOK. By The Right Hon. Walter Runciman, M.!. 
LORD LANSDOWNE AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. By Lord Parmoor. 
BEYOND THE BATTLEFIELD. By Sir John Macdonell, K.C.B, 
THE ENTENTE AND THE ALLIES OF GERMANY By Noel Buxton, M.P. 
THE GREEK WHITE BOOK, By Ronald M. Burrows, D.Litt. 
A PLEA FOR HIGHER INCOME-TAX. By Professor A. C. Pigou. 
WITH THE SERBIANS IN CORSICA. By Kathleen E. Royids. 
TURKEY AND ITS PEOPLES. By Joseph Bliss, M.P, 
THE FRENCH CHILD AT HOME AND AT SOHOOL, By Cloudesley Brereton. 
RECENT EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS LN INDIA. By Saint Nthal Singh. 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. Ly Coustance Spender. 
THE LITURGY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By Edith Picton-Tarbervill. 
THE NEED FOR REGISTERS OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. By H. de R. Walker. 
THE JEWISH PRAYER BOOK. By A. L. Emanuel, 
THE PERFORMING ANIMAL, By Ernest Hell, 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT :— 
THE CRUSADERS. 





By J. E. G. de Montmorency. 
A QUARTERLY REVIEW FOR THE STUDY OF MISSIONARY PROBLEMS. 
VoL. 16. JANUARY, 18918. No, 61, 
CONTENTS. 

THE BIBLE AND THE WAR. By the Rev. Jonny H. Ritson, D.D, 

THE CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. By Dr. EveEeNE Sr00K, D.C.L. 

THE LIBERIAN REPUBLIC AND THE WEST INDIAN MISSION TO WEST 
AFRICA. By ArcHD. FARQUHAR. 

AFRICAN PRIESTS IN FRANCE. By the Rev. Roseat Kxabis, O.P, 

ROBERT MORRISON AND THE LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Rev. NELSON BITTON. 

FORGIVENESS versus KARMA. By Sister Ryopa (B. R. MONBILE), 

THE TRAINING OF THE MISSIONARY. by the Rev. J. 58. B. Baoven, 

EDITORIAL.—Introductions to our readers—An African Ministry—Luther and 
foreign Missions—a Russian Patriarch—Jerusalein, 

REVIEWS.—Life of St. Francis Xavier, by K. A, Steward—Birkbeck and the 
Russian Church, 8.P.C.K.—-Akbar the Great Mogul, by VA. Simith—The 
Goal of India, by W. E. 8. Holland—The Conversion of Europe, by C. H, 
Robinson. 


By the 


ONE SHILLING NET (post free ls. 24d.) 
Sent post free to any part of the world, 4s, 6d. net per annuum 
SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION 
THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS, 
15 Tafton Street, Westminster, London, §,W, 1. 


THE 
OF 





OOK BARGAINS.—Write for my New Catalogue of Booka 

in ali Branches of Literature, New as Published, now offered at Ureatly 

Reduced Prices. Literature, Science, History, Travel, Biography, and Fiction. 
H. J, GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 65-57 Wigmore Street, W. 1. 
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is regretfully pie to BS Lance that exfidustion of pre-War stocks, and thé, enofmously increased cost of printing 


and paper, compel advices of prices as follow — ; a oN raat th 
ONE? ee Eg A 5 : . 
The “O. RIES ”” of Miniature Masters (“ Old ” and Modern) in Coos enceforth cost 

ay REN PEN Was : 

pag N°] CE each. “The larger items, heretofore Two Shillings, will now onh : PA CROWN, : 

cto nee POSTCARDS IN COLOURS are now THREEPENCE pl. ‘gue iat Ge a } 

* .-Certain Books are increased in es yee on application. . 
Now at Press for early publication is :— p fae ‘ a 
ITALIAN ROMANTIC LITERATURE, by ANTONIO CIPPICO, , Lecturer is in Italian Literature in the University 
of London, 112 pp. Crown 8vo.. > m wlis ' | 


In the same series as a Book of the Chilahood of Our Lord, etc. is s at Frees — 


A FIRST BOOK OF ENGLISH PORTRAITS, with 1 3 reproductions in Medici- naiaele 4-Colour process of the 
finest English Historical Portraits, with simple introduction on the ‘ccnnecticn between man and his portraits, and 
thé’ portraiture of a Nation with its History ; historical narrative by L. C. Jane, and Notes on the several portraits ) 
reproduced both as to their subjects and painters. Small 4to, picture boards. 4s. net. 


o,° Li price of all Volumes in this Series must be 4s. under present conditions, but The Society will hope to be able hereafter again 
to redticd this. 


EASTER CARDS. The list of The Society’s usual Easter publications is now ready and may be had post-free. 


THE MEDICI MODERN ART SOCIETY [ENGLAND] LTD. 


By permission of the Capital Issues Committee, a new Company has been registered, under the above name, to 
take over and develop the ‘‘ Modern Art ”’ publications recently issued by ‘The Medici Society Ltd. During the War at 
least, The Medici Society will continue to, publish the above on behalf of the new Company. The Managing Director of 
The Medici Society {Mr. P. ee Warner] will be Sole Director of the new Company. 


. A LIST OF REPRODUCTIONS IN MODERN ART, including works by Messrs. C. Sims, F, Brangwyn, R. | 
Anning Bell, The Honble. J. Collier, C. J. Holmes, A. S. Hartrick, W. Russell Flint, the late Reginald Barratt and others, { 
may be had post-free on demand. A few proofs excepted, all are jnexpensive and the most part are admirably adapted 
to the enlivening of the Walls of Hospitals, Canteens, Schools, etc., at small cost. . 


WAR MEMORIALS 


While The Medici Society is equipped to design and execute printed Memorials in all kinds, as also to design and 
carry out Altarpieces or any form of Memorial involving cabinet-work, even in such materials as ebony and ivory, 
it continues to receive an increasing number of applications for War-Shrines, other Memorials of an Architectural | 
character, for Church Windows, Tablets, Brasses, and kindred works. It is not The Society’s view that such work | 
should be undertaken without competent professional advice, and applications are received solely upon this basis. | 
Further The Society is not willing to undertake any Memorial which is not honest in the sense that material, design and 
execution—-no matter how apparently simple and inexpensive the result—must be the best procurable for the money 
available. Every application brought to The Society is dealt with on the advice of a competent professional or crafts- 
man, and his fees are included in the estimates furnished. The Society does not offer to produce repetitions of stock- 
designs at competisve prices, nor does it keep a pattern-book or price-list. A revised edition of its leaflet upon this 
subject is in preparation, and any illustrations included therein are not to be taken as disproof of the above, but as 
given to enable enqvirers in some degree to visualize the appearance of various types, to facilitate a decision upon their 
exact desires, to reduce correspondence and so enable The Society to furnish its professional advisers with clear in- 
structions. Enquirer can at all times be put into direct communication with these advisers. 

It is to be remembered that while a certain amount of work can still be executed, neither executive ability nor 
materials are in unlimited supply. Orders can only be executed in the order of receipt. By the nature of the case also, 
many forms of Memorial cannot be finally completed until the end of the War. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY LTD. 


SOLE PUBLISHERS TO THE TRUSTEES OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY, 


7 GRAFTON STREET, LONDON, W.1. LIVERPOOL: 63 BOLD STREET, 
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